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Wayagamack Starts 200 Ton News Print Plant 


Canada’s Latest and Most Up-to-date Mill Is Officially Opened on Tuesday of Last Week—Work 
on the New Plant Is Started in January of This Year and Is Completed in the Record 
Time of About Eleven Months—Large Amount of Business on Books 
Guarantees Successful Operation of Plant 


Turee Rivers, Que., December 21, 1925.—Canada’s latest and 
most up-to-date news print mill was opened on December 17, when 
the plant of Wayagamack News, Ltd., opened officially in the pres- 
ence of more than fifty representatives of the paper industry, of 
finance and of the press, from Canada and the United States. 


Result of Careful Planning 


With a manufacturing capacity of 200 tons of news print a day, 
the new Wayagamack mill is the result of most careful and in- 
tense planning on the part of the company’s management. Let a 
few facts illustrate this statement. 

The Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., has a capacity 


PLANT OF THE WAYAGAMACK PuLp 


of 125 tons of kraft and of 260 tons of kraft pulp per day. In 
the summer of 1924, this company decided to enter the field of 
news print manufacture, and during the second half of that year, 
arrangements were made to finance the newly organized Wayaga- 
mack News, Limited. 
ly the British Trade Facilities Act, 425,000 £ were provided for 
purchase of paper-making machinery and material. “A $1,- 
50,000 6% per cent five-year general mortgage and collateral 
trust gold bond issue by the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., was underwritten by Rene-T. Leclerc, Inc., the pro- 
ceeds in turn being loaned to Wayagamack News, Limited, on the 
latter firm’s security of $1,500,000 6% per cent fifteen-year second 
or general mortgage bonds. The. Wayagamack Pulp and Paper 


th 


Company, Ltd., undertakes to operate Wayagamack News, Limited, 
for fifteen years. 


Plant Completed in Eleven Months 

On January 6, 1925, the selection of mill machinery was defi- 
nitely decided on; eleven months later, the news print mill was in 
operation in new and fully equipped modern buildings, the first 
carload of news print was shipped on December 16, and a large 
amount of business on the books of the Wayagamack News, Lim- 
ited, practically guarantees the successful operation of the new 
plant. 

The steel work for the buildings was purchased from John Booth 


te. 


AND Paper Co., Ltp., THREE Rivers, QUE. 


& Sons, of Bolton, England, and was erected by the Dominion 
Bridge Company, Limited,.of Montreal. All windows, skylights 
and steel work of this nature was supplied by Henry Hope & Sons, 
Limited, of Birmingham, England. The paper machines and 
grinding machinery were purchased from Chas. Walmsley & Com- 
pany, Limited, Bury, England; the motors were supplied by The 
British Thomson-Hotiston Company, Limited, of Rugby, and the 
starters by Allen West & Co., Ltd., of Brighton, as sub-contractors 
to Chas. Walmsley & Co., Ltd. The switchboards and all mate- 
rial and switches were purchased from A. Reyrolle & Co., Ltd., of 
Hebburn-on-Tyne. The boilers for the new steam plant were 
purchased from Daniel Adamson & Co., Ltd., Dukinfield, England. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Philadelphia Market Reflects Year End Lull! 


Demand at Present of a Hand To Mouth Character With Comparatively Little Forward Business 
in Progress—Prices on Practically All Lines Continue Unchanged With the Excep- 
tion of Kraft on Which Some Reductions Are Announced 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 21, 1925.—Having closed a very 
active advance holiday season the paper trade has again drifted 
into a trading market that indicates a marking of time b:tween the 
closing days of the old year and the advent of the new. While 
there is a hand to mouth demand for most of the grade there 
are a few of the houses that have been securing advance 1926 
contracts for those grades that are consumed in larger volume 
by industries peculiarly Philadelphia institutions. With the excep- 
tion of the kraft market prices have been holding more to the 
stabilized trend of the past few months. 


Fine Papers Drift Into Year End Trading 
As is customary at this season there is a falling off in the 


demand for numerous grades of fine papers while the year end - 


period has begun to assume a broader scope now that the holiday 
season is nearing its close. There has been a livelier market for 
the thinner grades of papers used for direct mail advertising, 
broad sides and for announcements of business changes, cata- 
logues and for general advertising purposes. This demand for 
lighter weight papers is an offset to the increased postal rates 
and demonstrates the efforts of the business world to economize 
on mail matter or to keep their postal bills within the range of 
former years. Numerous calenders which now are being dis- 
tributed to the public show that a general usage has been made 
of the light weight postage saving printing papers especially 
adapted for such purposes. 


Krafts Again Become a Low Price Factor 


Although there still is a fairly active holiday demand for krafts 
and wrappings the former have begun again to make for the 
down grade in quotations. Until the past week there was every 
hope for a steady price trend, these specialties having been more 
firmly adhering to the standardized values that have prevailed 
since early October. Now that the activity of the fall has shown 
evidence of slumping off the kraft conditions have shown signs 
of falling back into the bad habits of price transgressions that 
have been a worrisome trade factor for many moons before the 
fall stabilization began. The first shot off the price quotations 
came last week when two Pennsylvania manufacturers of krafts, 
ene of them a prominent state concern with several mills in op- 
eration and the other a near home mill which has rarely deviated 
from its prices, both announced that they would sell their krafts 
already in stock at from 4% to 4% cents for a fair grade of 
No. 2 and values graded according to quality and weight. These 
offers were accompanied by the statement that the manufacturers 
wanted to clean out on stocks that already have been made up, 
and apparently were made to secure ready cash. Simultaneously 
with the mill concessions one of the largest of local general paper 
distributors sent out an announcement to the trade offering large 
quantities of krafts in its warehouses to its associated dealers in 
the coarse paper group at similar quotations and side walk deliv- 
ery. As a result of these concessions the coarse paper distributors 
are looking forward to further mill announcements from far 


points of prices that will compare with those already advanced 
by the nearby manufacturers and showing the downward trend 


ef the kraft market. With the exception of the few belated or 
last minute holiday orders of hand to mouth character there is 
not much demand for other lines of the coarse specialties, the 


tendency being to hold off commitments until the new year or 
until after inventory. 


Quaker City Paper Co. To Move 


With the dawn of the young year a new home will be acquired 
by the Quaker City Paper Company, which has occupied its )res- 
ent location at 6th and Commerce streets ever since its estal)lish- 
ment back in 1905. The Quaker City Company will at that time 
take possession of the large five story structure at 70-72 N. 2nd 
street, the old home of the John and James Dobson Company, 
noted carpet manufacturers now occupying extensive mills in the 
Manayunk District. Heretofore the firm has maintained three 
separate storage buildings in various parts of the city. With the 
removal to the new home all will be consolidated under the one 
roof along with the sales and executive offices, of this coarse 
paper house. Remodeling of the building into a modern paper 
warehouse and distribution center is under way and will be com- 
pleted by the first of January when the firm takes possession of 
it under a long term lease. The president of the Quaker City 
Paper Company, Joseph B. Mitchell, is the dean of the coarse 
paper division having been identified with the Philadelphia indus- 
try since 1869. He first became associated with the paper indus- 
try as a member of the old A. G. Elliott Company, at one time 
the largest of local distributors, remaining with that firm for 
more than 38 years. In 1905 he organized the Quaker City Paper 
Company, dealers in wrappings and ccarse paper specialties and 
is now its president. With him are associated its vice president, 
George J. Geisz, and treasurer, William S. Kilhower. 


Manayunk Mills Seek Flood Protection 


Paper makers included in the manufacturing industries that 
comprise one of the busiest of- mill districts in the city, that of 
the Manayunk section, were among the most active members of 
the assembly which was held during the week in the Library in 
that vicinity for the purpose of placing before the Water and 
Power Resources Commission of the State their claims for ade- 
quate protection against floods which in former years have caused 
much damage in the Schuylkill River plants. Among the paper 
men who were spokesmen at the meeting were Charles McDowell 
and Superintendent H. Wilson Engle of the McDowell Paper 
Mills, H. B. Collins, of the Dill & Collins Company, and, John 
Jacobs and Gibson Carey, of the Philadelphia Paper Manufac- 
turers Company. The meeting was held for the purpose of secur- 
ing from the mills owners their advice upon the fixing of a flood 
wall border line along the Schuylkill River for the protection of 
the mills in times of floods and in order to allow the mills suffi- 
cient land space between their mills and the river limits for the 
development of their building operations or other business usages. 
The present flood situation is likely to be augmented because of 
the building of the new Fairmount Park Dam now being con- 
structed near the Schuylkill entrance to the Fairmount Park and 
which has no provision for the outlet of high waters at the flood 
seasons. The mills petitioned the Commission for the construc- 
tion of spill way to be opened at flood times for the outlet of 
surplus waters. A resolution was adopted to place before the 
Legislature plans for the erection of spill way and a canal for 
outlet of the waters and the establishment of dead line for the 
flood walls and buildings along the mill districts affected. C. . 
Rudolph, mill owner, now retired, and former paper manufac- 
turer, was one of the important speakers, stating his experiences 
with floods. It will be recalled that the Rudolph Company years 
ago received damages for more than $150,000 through Court action 
for destruction of its paper mill property, by construction oi 
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Pennsylvania Railroad near its property in such a manner that it 
was harmful to the papers made at the mills, preventing further 
manufacture and conduct of business on.a profitable basis. — 


Last of Lectures by Paper Trade Association 


With his topic, “If I Were a Printer,” President S. D. Willson 
of the American Writing Paper Company, gave the last of the 
series of lectures which has been held throughout the fall when 
he appeared before the printers at the Poor Richard Club on 
Monday of last week. There were 110 members of the Typothetae 
present at the educational talk given under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association. President Wilson gave 
the printers a detailed outline of the graphic arts with a particu- 
larly interesting analysis of the printing industry with instructive 
and informative factors relating to salesmanship and merchandis- 
ing of printing. 

He emphasized the great necessity of standardization and spe- 
cialization in the printing business, calling attention to the prog- 
ress that has been made along these two lines in almost every 
other kind of manufacture. He emphasized the change that has 
come about in the sale of paper, pointing out what the mill brand 
has done towards this standardization, both as it pertained to the 
printer, the consumer and the mill itself. 

George W. Ward, President of the D. E. Ward Company, and 
a member of Poor Richard, acted as chairman, and before intro- 
ducing Mr. Willson, gave a short resume of the other talks, and 
expressed some of his own thoughts along the merchandising of 
printing. 

The lecture by President Willson closed a series of ten talks 
of an educational nature which were given by the Paper Trade 
Association in reciprocation for those given last winter by the 
Typothetae of Philadelphia for the paper men. The lectures have 
been well attended and many compliments have been extended to 
the Association for the excellent and interesting subjects which 
have been discussed throughout the series by men prominent in 
the various fields of the Graphic Arts, but particularly those asso- 
ciated with the paper trade. The entire program was outlined by 
Chairman Ward who was assigned by the Association to the work 
of preparing the program and of securing the speakers. 


Huff Paper Company Developments 

With the advent of. 1926 there will be added to the various 
specialties in the coarse paper stocks of the Huff Paper Company, 
with offices in the Denckla Building, several distinctly new lines 
in colored wrappings and glazed papers adapted for wrappings. 
There will augment the recent and latest of additions in bags, 
the firm having acquired the distribution in this section of the 
Victory Brands manufactured by the Victory Bag and Paper 
Company of Maranette, Wis. The Victory bags are now packed 
i cartons instead of the old time packages, the cartons being of 
strong fiber board casing, promoting the stocking of clean bags 
and protecting them against the dust and accumulations which 
ordinarily accompany the old time bundles. The Victory bags 
are to be had in all colors and are new to this part of the country, 
the Huff Company being among the first of paper distributors 
her« abouts to handle them. 


Chas, E. Williams Co. Prepare For New Box Papers 


New products in the way of box makers papers will be intro- 
duced with the post inventory season when the Charles W. 
Williams Company, Philadelphia branch, in the Bourse Building, 
wil! distribute to the trade its new 1926 lines of specialties for this 
purpose. The local representative of the Company, Manager E. N. 
Renner, is now in the Metropolitan headquarters planning out the 
coming year’s business program and will announce upon his 
return to the city the new lines which will be featured. 

More New Devices For McDowell Mills 

Although the past year has been productive of numerous im- 
provements to the mechanical equipment of the McDowell Mills, 
in the Manayunk Paper Making District of Philadelphia, the 
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finishing touches of the year were made when this month there 
was completed ‘the installation of other units for the perfection 
of paper making. These newest of additions to the machinery 
were the supplements to the embossing machines with another 
design added through the installation of a pique designer machine ; 
the installation of a Seybold Cutter and a Barrett Craven Com- 
pany Revolvator for the lifting and storing of paper stocks. The 
2000 pound beater machine was equipped with a General Electric 
motor completing the electrification of all the beater units and 
other mechanical devices in the plant, devoted to the manufacture 
of glassines and high grade wrapping specialties. The glassines 
now are made in the plain and embossed grades, there having been 
added this year three embossing machines providing for the de- 
signs of these products in spider web, herringbone and pique. 


Action by Schroon’ River Paper Co. Dismissed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Warrenssurc, N. Y., December 21, 1925—Federal Judge Frank 
Cooper of the Northern New York district has rendered a de- 
cision in the action brought by the Schroon River Pulp and 
Paper Company, of Warrensburg, against J. L. Lancaster, in- 
dividually, and as receiver for the Texas-Pacific Railroad to 
recover about $10,000. Judge Cooper’s decision dismisses the 
complaint against Lancaster as an individual on the ground that 
there is no cause for action and sets aside the service of the 
summons on Lancaster as receiver of the railroad on the ground 
that the New York courts have no jurisdiction. The plaintiff's 
motion to have the case remanded to the State courts is denied. 

The Schroon River Pulp and Paper Company sold several 
carloads of news print paper to a New York City wholesale 
paper house which in turn sold it to a newspaper in El Paso, 
Tex. While the paper was in transit the wholesale concern 
failed and the Schroon River Company notified the Texas- 
Pacific Railroad to stop the shipment which was then on their 
lines. The railroad claims to have received this notice too late 
and delivered the paper in El Paso. 

The Schroon River Pulp and Paper Company then started 
the action in Supreme Court, Henry W. Williams appearing as 
attorney for the company. John H. Barker appearing as attorney 
for the defendants took the matter into the Federal Court and 
argument was heard by Judge Cooper in May, 1924. 

The only action left .for the Schroon River Pulp and Paper 
Company, has practically completed the purchase of the properties 
Pacific Railroad in the state courts of Texas. 


St. Maurice Valley Bonds Well Taken 
Monrtreat, Que., December 21, 1925—The new St. Maurice 
Valley Corporation six per cent bonds were offered during the 
week by Wood, Gundy & Company, and it is understood that the 


bonds met with an unusually ready response. The issue consists 
of $6,266,500 St. Maurice Valley corporation first mortgage and 
collateral trust six per cent gold bonds, running for 25 years. 
At the price of 99 and interest, the yield is nearly 6.10 per cent. 
Principal and interest on the bonds are payable in leading cities 
from coast to coast, as well as in New York and London, Eng- 
land. It is understood that a substantial portion of the issue has 
already been .placed with investors and that retail distribution 
will be made throughout Canada. 

The St. Maurice Valley Corporation has acquired the properties 
of St. Maurice Paper Company, Limited, and over 85 per cent 
of the authorized and outstanding $8,500,000 common shares of 
Belgo Canadian Paper Company, Limited. The corporation has 
arranged an agreement with Belgo-Canadian Paper Company, 
Limited, whereby the business and properties of the latter will be 
leased and operated by the corporation. The corporation, there- 
fore, owns or controls two news print mills with a combined 
annual capacity of 195,000 tons news print. In addition, it has an 
annual capacity of 18,000 kraft pulp. The corporation is the 
third largest producer of news print in the Dominion of Canada. 
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Combined Locks Paper Co. to Build Addition 





New Structure Will Provide Additional Finishing Room and Storage Facilities—Advisory 
Committee Appointed for Plant of Falls Mfg. Co., Following Death of J. H. Delbridge— 
Flambeau Paper Co. Completes Improvements—Decision Against Paper Companies 


Appteton, Wis., December 21, 1925.—Ground has been broken 
by the Combined Locks Paper Company for an addition to its 
paper mill at Combined Locks village in order to meet the need 
for additional working space in its finishing room and more fa- 
cilities for storage. 

The contract has been let to C. R. Meyer & Sons Company, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., for a unit 100 by 170 feet in size and of two 
stories. It is being attached to the present finishing room and 
will conform in size, architecture and materials to the old struc- 
ture. Concrete, steel and brick will be used in its construction. 


This enlargement will not mean the addition of more machinery, 
according to Frank Holbrook, general manager. The company 
has been operating under crowded conditions for some time and 
decided to build the addition as a means of relief. The upper 
floor will become part of the finishing room and the lower portion 
will be used for warehouse purposes. About 90 days will be re- 
quired to finish the work unless the weather is too severe. 


Herman Elas Visits Paper Plants 


Following the death of J. H. Delbridge, executive head of the 
Falls Manufacturing Company, of Oconto Falls, and the Mari- 
nette and Menominee Paper Company, of Marinette, Herman Elas, 
president of the Continental Paper and Bag Company, of which 
the two mills are subsidiaries, visited the plants with a view of 
discussing future management. 

Various matters were adjusted at the Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany plant, and the following Advisory Committee was appointed 
to have charge of the operations of the plant, each in his respective 
department under the advisement of the resident manager: Frank 
Cota, assistant manager and chairman of the board; August Gus- 
tin, plant superintendent; Antone Gustin, pulp mills superintend- 
ent; George Bonner, paper mill superintendent; William 
McKeever, steam and power engineer; Anthony Pesch, chemist; 
San Petterson, yard superintendent. 

The various departments will be looked after by the above 
superintendents, and all employees have been instructed to address 
suggestions to the chairman of the Advisory Board. 


Flambeau Paper Co. Completes Improvements 


The Flambeau Paper Company at Park Falls has just completed 
another modern improvement, the first of its kind in that section 
of Wisconsin. It has installed a plant automatic telephone system 
with a total of 50 telephones which will reach practically every 
department of office and mill and yards. 

The system ‘installed is called the P. A. X. and is made by the 
Automatic Electrical Company, of Chicago. The company has 
been busy for the last two months installing the telephones and 
the switchboard. 

Not all the telephones will have connection with the outside 
world, of course. There are about a dozen in various parts of 
the mill and office which will haye connection with the local 
telephone exchange. The remainder will be used for intra-plant 
communication. 

This is the first automatic telephone system installed in any plant 
in that section of the state. In addition to the telephones reach- 
ing into all parts of the mill, telephones will also reach the upper 
dam and the hemlock yards from the cffice and mill. 

It is possible for the company later to install with the new sys- 
tem an automatic signalling device by which every employee in 
the plant would have his individual code signal and, upon being 
called, could answer at the nearest telephone. Another innova- 


tion possible is a watchman’s detection system. These are among 
the possible additional improvements of the future, according to 
company officials. 

The Fox River Paper Company and other Appleton paper mills 
and allied industrial plants utilizing power from the middle dam 
in Appleton have lost their suit in the circuit court at Madison 
against enforcement of the so-called recapture clause of the 
statutes. © 


Paper Concerns Lose Riparian Case 


Judge E. Ray Stevens of Dane County rules that the rights of 
a riparian to the waterpower facilities of a stream are subor- 
dinate to those of the public and that the legislature has a right 
to provide for regulation of dams and other matters affecting the 
flow of the streams, through the railroad commission. 

The court overruled a demurrer by the Fox River Paper Com- 
pany and its associates in the action to the answer of the state 
railroad commission in the case involving the rebuilding of the 
needle dam at Appleton. The decision in effect sustains the 
contention of the commission that its permission must be obtained 
for the building or rebuilding of a dam. 

The railroad commission also contended that before the water- 
power users may ask for permission to rebuild the dam, they 
must submit to the recapture clause whereby the state reserves the 
right to take over the dam after a certain period of years. 

It is expected that the concerns will carry the case on further 
to the supreme court. Judge Stevens was this year elected a 
supreme court justice and will take his place on that bench after 
January 1, 1926. 


Ordered to Discontinue Free Switching 


In an order announced last week by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission at Madison, the Green Bay and Western Railway 
Company was instructed to cease performing intra-plant or intra- 
terminal switching free for the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper.Company mills, of Wisconsin Rapids. The commission de- 
clared that the free switching service at the company’s plant at 
Biron and between the company’s plant at Biron and Wisconsin 
Rapids was “probably due to sharp competition” for the com- 
pany’s business. 

The Green Bay and Western Railroad, according to the com- 
mission, filed a request to establish a rate of $2 per car on intra- 
plant switching within the plants of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company at Biron and Wisconsin Rapids, to apply 
on paper, pulp-wood and paper mill supplies. The present rate is 
$3.15 per car, the same as is charged by the three other railroads 
serving Wisconsin Rapids. 

The commission announced that it would make an investigation 
into the reasonableness of all inter-plant switching charges at Wis- 
consin Rapids and Biron and ordered the Green Bay road to 
make no change in its rates until the completion of the inquiry. 


Workman Fatally Injured at Kimberly 


A workman of the Kimberly paper mill of the Kimberly Clark 
Company was fatally injured on Monday morning of this week 
when he fell 20 feet from a scaffold. He died in an Appleton hos- 
pital Wednesday morning of skull fracture. 

His name was Paul Ohlrogge. He was 25 years old and is 
survived by his widow and three children. Ohlrogge was engaged 
in repair work with five other employes. His companions did not 
see just how he fell, but it is believed he lost his balance. He 
plunged headlong to the ground. 
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Quality Is Paramount 


ITH many of the raw materials going into the chemical-con- 

suming industries, market fluctuations are wide and frequent. 
In such cases the question of price may readily assume in the mind of 
the buyer an importance out of all proportion to other vital 
considerations. 


This undue emphasis on price may often extend even to those raw 
materials where market changes are infrequent and small, and where 
little may be gained by “shopping” for lower quotations. Thus, when 
the quality and uniformity of the product and the character of the 
manufacturer should be the prime considerations, price frequently be- 
comes the principal deciding factor. Long-established brand names 
and records of service may be entirely disregarded for a negligible 
difference in price. 
By rigidly adhering over many years to a uniformly high standard of 
manufacture, we have built up for our “Eagle Thistle” Brand products 
an enviable record for quality and uniformity, at the same time estab- 
lishing a reputation for satisfactory service and equitable business deal- 
. ings with the consumer. We believe that discriminating buyers are 
recognizing more than ever before that these are the first things to be 
considered in selecting a source of supply. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. 


250 PARK AVE., -NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


(Deal Direct with}. “ie aee Manufacturer J 
\\ : Sah . i. r 


Bicarbonate of Soda \<at&< Sesquicarbonate of S 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda sD SP aicaching Powder Sod deh 











Many Branches of Industry Confidently Anticipate Improvement in Business Conditions— 
Larger Measure of Optimism and More Prompt Collections Expected—Provincial Paper 
Mills Co. Organizes Subsidiary Merchandising Concern With $1,000,000 Capital 


. Q a trllom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) wen 

Toronto, Ontario, December 21, 1925.—With the closing of 1925 
the paper trade naturally look over what was done during the 
past year and speculates regarding what the future will bring 
forth. In the meantime, not a great deal of business is doing 
other than meeting the demand in the usual seasonable lines and 
all concerns are getting ready for their anual inventory which will 
take place within the next few days. Reunions are now being 
held, sales conferences conducted and every preparation made for 
a stronger and more aggressive campaign in 1926. While no one 
expects that the coming twelve months will be in any sense a 
record-breaker, it is confidently believed that there will be con- 
siderable improvement in many ranges, more money in circula- 
tion, a larger measure of optimism and more prompt collections. 

On the whole, 1925 has not been such an unsatisfactory year as 
some wholesale paper merchants have intimated; in fact, with the 
majority trade has been a little ahead of last year in volume while 
prices have been on the whole fairly steady. Reductions in quota- 
tions were few and what readjustments did take place, served only 
to stabilize the lines and to make the merchandising methods 
more Satisfactory all around. 

Several Canadian houses are sending out Yuletide souvenirs to 
their customers, and in the meantime a spirit of gladness and 
goodwill prevails. Everybody is enjoying the respite from toil, 
and in a few days will begin thinking hard and long respecting 
the activities of 1926. 


May Establish Paper Warehouses 


One of the most interesting rumors heard is that the Provincial 
Paper Mills Company, Ltd., Toronto, have organized a subsidiary 
merchandising concern, to be known as. Provincial Paper Sales, 
Ltd. This organization will have a million dollars capital and will 
probably operate paper warehouses in Toronto, Montreal, St. 
John, Halifax, Quebec, Hamilton, and other cities. Two or three 
weeks ago the Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., bought out the old- 
established and widely-known wholesale business of John Martin, 
Ltd., with headquarters in Winnipeg, and branches at Edmonton 
and Calgary. It is understood that Mr. Martin will take a long 
vacation and will pay a holiday visit to Japan. There is no change 
in the personnel of the company. Just how far. the principle of 
mills entering the direct distributing field through warehouse me- 
diums will develop, is one that is creating considerable discussion. 
The Provincial Paper Mills, of which I. H. Weldon is president, 
have busy plants at Port Arthur, Thorold, Georgetown and Mille 
Roches, and make practically all kinds of book and writing paper 
to the extent of about 100 tons a day. At Georgetown, they 
operate a coating mill with six coating machines, turning out 12 
to 15 tons daily. It is, however, in the line of book papers that 
the Provincial Mills are leaders. Along with the other varieties 
that they turn out at their various plants, the organization is in 
an excellent position to conduct direct sales and to operate distrib- 
uting warehouses. How far the company will go along this route 
and how rapidly they will proceed, are matters which 1926 will 
reveal. 


Will Build Newsprint Mill 

The Thunder Bay Paper Company, of Port Arthur, Ont., which 
is turning out 125 tons of groundwood daily, will enlarge its plant. 
Additional timber limits have been secured and the company will 
enter upon the making of news print." A machine with a capacity 
of 90 to 100 tons a day will be installed and will be ready for 
operation in 1927. The extension of the plant will mean an ex- 
penditure of at least $1,000,000, and the wood pulp mill and sul- 
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Duletic Paper Trade Prospects for Next. Year 






phite-facilities.will @lso-be-added to meet-thé required ex ansion, 
It is expected that when the first paper machine is in operation the 
company will at once commence the installation of a second ma. 
chine, thus increasing the output to 200 tons a day. Officials state 
that these developments will certainly take place and the company 
is asking for a fixed assessment from the ratepayers of Port Ar- 
thur at the general municipal election. 


Peeled Spruce in Good Demand 


The full pulpwood requirements of the Beaver Wood Fibre 
Company’s plant at Thorold, Ont., have been provided for the next 
sixteen months. In speaking of pulpwood activities in the Coch- 
rane, Ontario district, Peter Williamson, woods manager of the 
Beaver Wood Fibre Company, said that the production of rough 
spruce pulpwood this year is slightly below that of 1924. Bush 
labor is comparatively scarce and unless conditions change, diffi- 
culty may be experienced by some contractors in filling contracts. 
The prices being paid by brokers and dealers to settlers are from 
$5 to $5.50 per cord, on cars, winter delivery. 

Peeled spruce is in demand, with. only small quantities avail- 
able at advancing prices. The existing supplies of peeled wood 
are in strong hands, and quotations must advance should any con- 
siderable demand arise. Dealers and brokers are paying from $9 
to $10 per cord. Rossed spruce pulpwod is available in very 
small quantities, and indications are that deliveries will be ex- 
tremely small this year. Ruling prices range from $10 to $13 
per cord, f. o. b. cars shipping points. 

Generai business conditions in Northern Ontario are unfavor- 
able, with no immediate indication of improvement and collections 
are poor. Log hauling operations will soon be in full swing, and 
this will tend to place more money in circulation. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


J. R. Marshall, general manager of the Canadian-Nashua Paper 
Company, Peterboro, was in Toronto last week calling upon the 
trade. 

O. H. Moore, general manager of the Hinde and Dauch Paper 
Company, of Canada, Toronto, leaves in a few days to spend a 
holiday at St. Petersburg, Florida. He will be accompanied by 
Mrs. Moore and his daughter, Mrs. W. Norman Fox. 

H. C. Woods, general manager of Warwick Brothers and Rut- 
ter, manufacturing stationers, Toronto, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to New York City. 

C. Nelson Gain, of St. Catharine, general manager of the 
Garden City Paper Mills, has been elected chairman of the Ni- 
agara Peninsula group of pulp and paper mills in the matter of 
standardizing records and statistics in the interest of safety work. 
Mr. Gain will shortly call a meeting of the group to draft a pro- 
gram for the season. 

Among recent callers on the paper trade in Toronto were |). M. 
Wilson, of the Standard Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; G. D 
Falkenberg, of Price Brothers & Co., Quebec City; T. B. Little. 
of T. B. Little & Co., Montreal, and F. M. H. Cushing, o/ the 
Thorold, Ont., Division of the Provincial Paper Mills. 

John Hewitt, of Paper Sales, Ltd., Toronto, has returned from 
a business visit to the trade in New York City. 

The five-pin bowling league among the members of the Toronto 
Carton Club is progressing and much interest is being taken in the 
contests between the various teams. In a recent competition 
T. J. Allen, of Paper Sales, Limited, was the highest man with 
a score of 667. 

Arnold Crabtree of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Montreal, 
was a visitor to Toronto recently. 
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Vickery Felt Conditioners 
are in operation in 


25 Different Countries 
Why? 


he Vickery Felt Conditioner 

improves quality by keeping 
In the United States tHe felt continuously clean, soft Over 50% of all 
an wy ey §€6©_and porous throughout its life, Sar rst co 


Felt Conditioners are ditioners _ installed 
in operation, of represent repeat 


which 31 are repeat Lt increases quantity of Pro-  criccs — convincing 
duction by eliminating shut- “7 fu08" 
downs for washing and roping 


felts. 
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BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE MASSACHUSETTS 


- Western Representative Canedian Builders of Bird Machinery 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 224 So. Michigan Ave. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited 
Chicago, I. 260 St. James Street 
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mei Papyrus Plant (Cyperus: Papyrus) 


By Joun W. KRvuEcEr 


The Papyrus stalk (Figure 1) never grows in running water or 
lakes, only in flat water of inlets of lakes. It grows only in stag- 
nant water and swamps, and is found in places which have a depth 
of 0.38 to 0.62 m. 

The creeping crooked Rhizom of the plant 4 inches in diameter 
(Figure 3) partly shows above the swamp with a large number of 
side dark brown roots, which gives the Rhizom sufficient hold of the 
shaft and is several feet long. 

The Rhizom, which is soft and juicy at the beginning and is 
aromatic and has a sweet taste, produces a shaft 6 to 10 feet long 
(Figure 1 and 3). The shaft which has a gray greenish color and 
is triangular, begins at the bottom with an octagon shape and from 
this it turns to the triangle shape, diminishing at the top. The shaft 
on the base has a circumference of 12 to 14 cm and the top 3 cm. 
‘The spongy web of the shaft is easily detached and has the strength 
of parchment and is very elastic. 

The shaft on the ground has 5 to 8 sharp pointed rust brown 
leaves. The crown when it starts from the Rhizom has the form 
of a pyramid (Figure 1) which opens in a brush-like position and 
ends in a beautiful shape of ostrich feathers. The- streamers are 
24 cm long-covered at the start of the shaft with small reddish 
capsules and split at the end into long filaments, of which there 
are about 103 to 112. 

The shaft and the filaments are a bright green. The ends are 
light yellow or dark red, the crown red or orange color. The plant 
grew in such enormous quantities that the old Egyptians used the 
different parts for various articles such as sails, mats, carpets, rugs, 
clotning, sandals and baskets. Specimens of the latter can be seen 
in the Egyptian Museum of Berlin, Germany. The Egyptians used 
the Rhizom extensively as a food product either raw or roasted in 
a hot oven which made a very palatable and tasty food. 

The Papyrus grows in Africa, also in West Asia (Syrian) and 
in Southern Europe on the Island of Secilian, near Syracuse on 
the romantic Spring Kyana. 

the core of the shaft (Figure 4) greatly enlarged was made into 
payer from the long strips about 25 cm long and cut in small pieces, 
which were pasted together and pressed with a hammer and pol- 


ished with animal teeth or shells. ‘This was 5000 years ago. The 
best grade was made from the soft web in the core from the 
upper part, the second grade from the middle part and the third 
grade from the swampy part, starting from the Rhizom. 

The price for the best grade was about $1.00 per sheet 55 cm x 
30cm. The paper was made in different lengths, the long fibre ran 
horizontal on the finished side and the back vertical. The color was 
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ROFIT is the 
forerunner of 
a Merry 
Christmas 
and the first 
essential of a Pros- 
perous New Year; 
and for those who 
buy, make, and sell 
goods, an unfailing 
safeguard of profit is 
the automatic meas- 
urement of their 
materials. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


Manufacturers of Automatic Scales for Every Purpose 
Service Stations in 106 Cities in the United States and Canada 
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of a fight brown, some light yellow and some dark brown. The 
width of the fibre, 3 to 4 cm was pressed together in such a man- 
ner that the lower end extended over the top sheet from 2 to 3 
cm, when holding the sheet against the light, the cross layer of 
the strips looked as if the sheet was put together with many, small 
square pieces. 

Fine paper was made from the top of the core, which has a silky 
fibre. The layers were closer together. The writing was on one 





Fic. 4 


Part of a Long Cu Boom to Crow Pn <i —_, ee Cell Rows 
side only and was read, by holding the shect with both hands, 
gradually unwinding the sheet. 

In the year 20 A. D. a number of property owners in Delta, ma- 
nipulated a monopoly for the planting of the Papyrus. They 
formed a trust and fixed prices. 

When the papyrus was full grown, the laborers partly naked or 


covered with an apron, withdrew the plant from the swamp. Two - 


men bound them in large bundles, placing the bundle on the back 





of one man, which he held in a stooping position and carried the 
heavy bundle with the support of a heavy stick, placed under the 
bundle (Figure 5). 

The first paper mill was started in the year 794 A.D. in Bagdad 
under Government control and in the ninth century they made 
paper from cotton. 


I. Zellerbach Heads Game Commission 
Los ANGELES, Cal., December 21, 1925.—Isadore Zellerbach, 
president of the Zellerbach Paper Company, of San Francisco, has 
been appointed head of the California Fish and Game Commission. 
Mr. Zellerbach announced that the commission would undertake a 
real program of conservation and will co-operate with all organi- 
zations in the effort to uphold the laws. Pollution of the streams 
and bays of the state will be one of the prime measures that the 
commission will enforce strictly under Mr. Zellerbach’s supervision. 

He was appointed a member of the commission last May. 
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Box Board Production for October 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., December 21, 1925.—The Department of 
Commerce announces October figures on the operations of box 
board manufacturers, based on reports of 89 firms operating 11} 
plants. The capacity data in the following table vary according 
to the normal number of working days’ in each month, Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays being excluded, since the five-day week 
was adopted by about 80 per cent of the mills. 


Operation Production Unfilled 

Year A TF OO Orders 
and Inch hours Per cent Tons Percent Orders (end of 
Month - gn of ae of received month) 
wink apacity Operated capa- Capacity Output capa-———_—+ —, 

city . city ons 

August.. 7,960,302 7,973,129 100.2 185,619. 183,570 98.9 202,919 122.927 
Sept..... 7,960,302 8,036,712 100.9 185,619 188,669 101.6 168,299 103,056 
Og. -. 8,718,426 8,422,014 96.6 203,297 196,633 96.7 180,846 87,563 


‘otal 
Cie eee en eeneee 81,155,552 90.4 2,097,571 1,803,566 


85.1 1,792,475 


an..... 7,960,302 8,388,897 105.4 185,619 199,633 107.5 199,649 112,911 
eb..... 7,600,440 7,550,968 99.3 177,320 177,292 100.5 162,724 100.403 
March.. 8,360,484 7,569,995 90.5 197,186 179,067 91.0 169,924 90.062 
spe =~ 8,360,484 7,654,378 91.6 197,186 185,866 94.3 169,914 79.127 
ay.... 7,980,462 7,111,776 89.1 188,223 163,956 87.1 175,246 83.415 
_- 8,360,484 7,983,150 95.5 197,186 190,310 96.5 193,564 92,022 
uly.... 8,740,506 8,272,036 94.6 206,149 196,522 95.3 216,013 111,919 
August.. 7,980,462 8,069,721 101.1 188,223 196,527 104.5 211,385 119,248 
Sept..... 7,980,462 8,152,403 102.2 188,223 198,761 105.6 191,840 109,191 
vs eeece 8,360,484 8,437,776 100.9 197,186 205,967 104.5 206,657 101,308 


otal 
(10 mos.)81,684,570 79,191,100 96.9 1,922,501 1,893,901 98.5 1,896,916 


_ Stocks of Consumption of Stocks of Waste Paper 
Ship- boxboard waste paper (end of month) 

Year mentsof end of ———___4—_____,_ —____+—______ 

and boxboard month Tons Per On In Un- 

(i , 

Month —- on FF Capacity Consumed cent hand tran- shipped 

Tons of sit pur- 

capa- chases 

cit 
1924 . Tons ic 
August.. 184,941 48,935 175,938 181,752 .103,3 161,793 17,002 34,919 
Sept...... 191,203 46,401 175,938 182,521 103.7 172,240 15,319 41,766 
Oe. aa° 198,352 44,682 192,694 189,187 98.1 175,946 14,921 27,804 
‘o 
Ce eee 1008 20 $tmens IS «TL ccccces sesecs cccess 
an..... 195,501 52,466 175,938 193,285 109,9 172,382 18,846 34,974 
eb..... 176,101 53,960 167,910 170,023 101.3 172,456 16,635 27,110 
March.. 180,418 51,835 184,778 170,363 92.2 176,035 13,199 22,948 
April... 179,772 57,212 184,778 170,487 92.3 172,223 14,307 32,590 
ay.... 168,353 53,327 176,379 159,095 90.2 174,726 12,686 26,129 
une... 184,928 59,452 184,778 179,953 97.0 166,467 13,072 25,246 
MT sos 190,667 600 193,177 184,295 95.4 160,099 11,953 34,358 
August 204,766 55,560 176,379 187,301 106.2 149,984 14,598 29,761 
Sept.... 202,238 52,072 176,379 187,620 106.4 155,476 13,866 35,721 
oS. a - 212,256 0 184,778 188,784 102.2 167,705 18,587 30,324 
‘o 
(10 mos.) 1,895,000 DUD  nactucs 


eecces 1,805,274 1,791,206 


De Grasse Paper Co. Properties Sold 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Pyrites, N. Y., December 21, 1925.—The International Paper 
Company, has practically completed the purchase of the properties 
of the De Grasse Paper Company of Pyrites, which is controlled 
by the Press Publishing Company, owners of the New York 
World. According to reports here, the news print mill of the 
De Grasse Company which has a capacity of 200 tons will sus- 
pend operations in the near future and the plant will be scrapped. 
If these plans are carried out it will mark the passing of another 
important news print mill from the paper industry of Northern 
New York. It is understood that the sale of the properties to 
the I. P. Co. has been completed with the exception of a few 
legal details. 

The De Grasse properties include a pulpwood tract of 500,000 
acres at Mt. Murray in the Murray Bay Region of Canada. 
This tract was purchased in 1913 for $400,000 and has been furn- 
ishing 50,000 cords of pulpwood a year. The International Paper 
Company will it is said utilize this valuable tract for supplying 
pulpwood to its Canadian mills. While the purchase price is 
not mentioned in connection with the deal it is understood that 
the transaction involves a contract whereby the International 
Paper Company will supply the New York World with 100,000 
tons of news print paper yearly for a period of twenty years. 
In 1921 the De Grasse Paper Company, which at that time was 
headed by the late James Otterson, raised its capitalization from 
$1,000,000 to $4,000,000. It is said that the price paid by the 


International was in excess of the latter sum. 
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Proven 
Advantages . 


More Continuous Production and Reduction 
in Operating Costs through the use of 


KENWOOD 
BOTTOMS, TOPS 
AND PRESSES 


Many Mills have found the OPENNESS 
of Kenwood Boar d Felt (their ability to remove 


the maximum amount of water and over a longer period of time, with 
consequent freedom from trouble) 


gives more continuous production and 
real economies. 

AND IN ADDITION 
Kenwood Felts have unusual STRENGTH, 
LONG LIFE and give SUPERIOR FINISH. 


F.C.Huyck & Sons 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 
Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 




















































Trade Marks Department 





ConpucTepD By NATIONAL TRADE-MarK Co., WasHincTon, D. C. 


The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to the paper field pending 
in the United States Patent Office, which have been passed for publication 
and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly, For 
further information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bidg., 
Washington, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additional service feature 
to its readers, PAPER TRADE JOURNAL gladly offers to them an. advance search 
free of charge on any rk they may contemplate adopting or registering. / 


GayLorD—No., 213, Menasha .Printing and Carton Com- 
pany, Menasha, ‘Wis. For ‘paper containers. 

Dixre Tra Rap—No. 216,493. The Albemarle Paper Manufac- 
turing Company, Richmond, Va. For wrapping paper. 

LoretrE—No. 219,598. Perkins & Squier Company, New York 
City. For blank books and printing paper. 

AraBy—No. 219,612. Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, 
Mass. For cover paper. 

RiTEwon—No. 220,004. Joseph Weil & Sons, Inc., 
For wrapping paper and toilet paper. 

SILVERITE—No. 221,539. Diamond Mills Paper Company, New 
York City. For tissue paper. 

Apvance—No. 222,541. Advance Bag and Paper Company, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. For paper bags. 


Chicago, IIl. 


MoLeskin—No. 222,542. Advance Bag and Paper Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. For paper bags. 
H I-—No. 222,543. Advance Bag and Paper Company, Inc., 


Boston, Mass. For paper bags. 

SuLttan—No. 222,544. Advance Bag and Paper Company, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. For paper bags. 

ApvaNnce—No. 222,545. 
Boston, Mass. For paper bags. 

Gunta—No. 222,550. Advance Bag and Paper Company, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. For paper bags. 

SaFre-Stor—No. 222,635. The Roseth Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. For paper garment bags. 

EXPHALENE—No. 222,634. The Roseth: Coggaration: Bropkiyn, 
N. Y. For paper garment bags. 

RepsKIN—No. 222,551. Advance Bag and Paper Company, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. For paper bags. 

Racer—No. 222,552. Advance Bag and Paper Company, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. For paper bags. 


E. J. McDonnell 
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Advance Bag and Paper Company, Inc., 


M. A. Duffy 


Paver Men ON THE LinKs IN NEw ENGLAND 





Monican—No. 222,553. Advance Bag and Paper Company, Inc 
Boston, Mass. For paper bags. 

H S F C—No. 218,411. Morris Harris, Los Angeles, Cal. 
bank checks and deposit books. 

Esco—No. 219,171. Economy Service Corporation, Chicago, III, 
For paper napkins. 

Korner Lock—No. 220,016. Jacob S. Berliner, New York City, 
For merchandise envelopes. 

irstrx—No. 217,525. Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Nashua, N. H. For gummed paper tape. 

ExpepitE Bonp—No. 220,874. Rockwell-Barnes Company, 
cago, Ill. For type-writer paper. 

FLoretra—No. 221,149. The Tuttle Press Company, 
Wis. For florists’ crepe paper. 
Empire Bonp—No. 221,165. 
ley Falls, Mass. 

envelopes. 

Rayon VeELLUM—No. 221,341. 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
velopes. 

Art-Point—No. 221,373. Charles R. Myers, Sebastopol, Cal. 
For commercial and social letterheads and commercial and social 
envelopes. 

Ver-Lanp—No. 221,463. William S. Tuttle, Rutland, Vt. 
typewriter paper. . 


For 


Chi- 
Appl ton, 


Carew Mig. Company, South Had- 
For writing and printing paper and mailine 


White & Wyckoff Manufac‘uring 


For writing paper and mailing en- 


For 


Paper Men Play Golf 


M. A. Duffy and F: S. McDonnell of Milton, representing the 
Tileston & Hollingsworth Company of Boston successfully de- 
fended their title as champs, when they defeated by a close margin, 
M. A. Kretchmer of Albany and E. J. McDonnell of Holyoke, 
representing the American Writing Paper Company. The ground 
was hard and frozen, which made good scores for all quite diffi- 


cult. The final score was: 
Out In Total 
A EME cénsascees 46 49 95 
F. S. McDonnell ...... +4 56 100 
M. A. Kretchmer ..... 52 59 111 
E. J. McDonnell ...... 47 46 93 
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A New Year’s Message to the Manufacturer 
of the Best Paper in the World 


If you did not derive satisfaction 
from producing the finest you 
would not be called the manufac- 
turer of the best paper in the 
world. You won this title by con- 
tinually endeavoring to improve 
your product until you had passed 
all competition, and you did this by 
taking advantage of every means 
that came to your hand to make 
better paper. 

We are offering you an economical 
method of still further improving 
your product. It may be done with 
the aid of the Voith High Pressure 
Stock Inlet, and we have ready 
for your consideration convincing 
proofs of this statement. 

If you improve the formation of 


your sheet you are making a better 
paper, and the Inlet makes this 
improvement possible. It permits 
you to use the entire surface of the 
wire for formation purposes. It 
helps to eliminate foaming and 
lumps and does away with slices 
and the usual long apron. It as- 
sures a more uniform sheet across 
the full width of the wire. 

These improvements are possible 
regardless of the speed of your 
machine and this patented device 
makes possible an increase in pro- 
duction when ample drying capac- 
ity is available, without injuring 
the quality of the paper. Write 
for booklet giving further infor- 
mation about the Inlet. 


VALLEY IRON WorKs (o. 


AppLeton, WISCONSIN 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


Preparing 
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Obituary 


Edward Everitt Arnold 
Provipence. R. I., December 24, 1925.—Edward Everitt Arnold, 


former State Senator from Coventry, a member of the firm of 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., died last week at his home, 42 Waterman 
street, following a short illness. Had he lived until Thursday he 
would have been 72 years old. : 

Mr. Arnold, youngest child of Nathaniel and Lydia (Vaughn) 
Arnold, was born at Coventry, Dec. 17, 1853, at the old Arnold 
homestead. The homestead farm was a part of the land pur- 
chased by 12 men from Miantonomi, Chief Sachem of the Nar- 
ragansetts, Jan. 12, 1642. After public school courses were com- 
pleted, he attended East Greenwich Academy, finishing his studies 
with a course at Eastman’s Business College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

He entered business life in Providence, May 11, 1874, his first 
position being with Mason, Chapin & Co., wholesale drugs and 
chemicals. “From a clerkship in 1874, he rose to a partnership in 
1883, and later, as the elder partners retired, a complete reorgani- 
zation was effected, the new style and title of the firm, Arnold, 
Peck & Co., Inc., Edward E. Arnold, president. 


His business life was one of marked success, his connection with 
wholesale drugs and chemicals covering the entire period now near- 
ing the half-century mark. But his association with Arnold, Hoff- 
man & Co., was but one of his many important business interests. 
He was president of the Mathieson Alkali Works, which he 
founded in 1892, at Saltville, Va.; president of the Castner Elec- 
trolytic Alkali Company of Niagara Falls, New York; president of 
the Nitrogen Products Company; president of the Oneonta Light 
& Power Company; president of the Pawtuxet Valley Water 
Company; director of the Ponemah Mills, and director of the In- 
dustrial Trust Company. 

Tracing through more than a score of generations from Ynir, 
an ancient Prince of Wales, and of the eighth generation of the 
family founded in New England by William Arnold, in 1635, Mr. 
Arnold brought to his activities the traits of an ancestry seated 
in Rhode Island since 1636, when William Arnold became an asso- 
ciate of Roger Williams. The stay in Massachusetts was very 
short, as one year after being made a freeman of Hingham ‘he 
joined with Roger Williams and others in the purchase of land in 


- Rhode Island, acquiring large tracts in Providence, Pawtucket and 


Warwick. He was one of the 13 original proprietors of Provi- 
dence, and in 1640 was one of the signers to the form of govern- 
ment. In Providence he became influential in business and public 
life, the last record of him being under date of March 9, 1658. 
He married Christian Peake, the line of descendent being thorugh 
their youngest son, Stephen. 

Notwithstanding his heavy business responsibilities, Mr. Arnold 
reserved a share of his time for the fulfillment of his obligations 
as a citizen, and gave freely of his time, ability and means to the 
public good. He served for three years as a member of the Rhode 
Island Senate from Coventry. Previougto which he was a mem- 
ber of the Coventry Town Council for several years, and for a time 
its President. He was fond of country life, an earnest advocate 
of the cause of good roads, and sgent his summers at the home- 
stead owned by his grandfather, Nathaniel Arnold, at Coventry. 


He was a member of Ionic Lodge of Masons of Greene, of 
which he was a Past Master; Providence Royal Arch Chapter; St: 
Johns Commandery of Knights Templar, and Palestine Temple, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He was a member of the Hope 
Club, Squantum Association, Rhode Island Country Club, Rhode 
Island Historical Society, Turks Head Club, Chemists’ Club of 
New York, Creve Coeur Club of Peoria, Ill, and Union League 
Club of New York. 

Mr. Arnold married Jan 3, 1889, Mittie Hodges of Peroria, Ill. 
Three daughters and three sons were-born to them; Mittie, Ed- 
ward Nathaniel, who died at the age of 2 years; Dorothy, Edwin 
Hodges, Henry Nathaniel and Elizabeth. 
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Thomas Seymour Safford 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 21, 1925.—Thomas Seymour Saf. 
ford, president and treasurer of the West Jersey Paper \anu- 
facturing Company, Camden, N. J., died December 16 ai his 
Atlantic City home, Hampshire Court Apartments, following q 
prolonged illness. 

Mr. Safford was born in Saratoga Springs and went to Camden 
as a young man, where he soon afterward founded the paper manu- 
facturing company which he headed at the time of his death. He 
lived for the greater part of his life, however, in Swarthmore, neat 
Philadelphia, where he was active in civic affairs. He was a coun- 
cilman in Swarthmore for a long term of years. 

Besides being president and treasurer of the West Jersey Paper 
Manufacturing Company, he was vice president of the Swarthmore 
National Bank and a director of the Keystone Mitchell Fire In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia. 

He was affiliated with a number of social and civic organizations, 
and especially interested in the Union League Club, of which he 
was a member for the last thirty years, and the New England 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary Safford, and a nephew, 
E. K. Shelmerdine. Funeral services were held at his residence, 
410 Cedar lane, Swarthmore. 


* * > 


Frederick Norwood 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., December 21, 1925.—Frederick Norwood, 
who has been night superintendent of the paper mill of the St. 
Regis Paper Company at Black River for the past four or five 
years, died at his home in Glen Park Tuesday, December 8, from a 
complication of diseases. 

Mr. Norwood was born in Pulaski on August 12, 1875, the son 
of Thomas and Ann Johnson Norwood. He passed his early life 
in Pulaski, where he attended the village schools and received his 
early education. At the age of 25 years he came to Glen Park, 
where he had since resided. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Florence Crittenden Norwood; 
one sister, Mrs. Fred Cross, of Pulaski; and a brother, James 
Norwood, also of Pulaski. 


* * *~ 


Isaac W. Carpenter 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Omanwa, Neb., December 21; 1925.—Isaac W. Carpenter, 69, 
president and one of the founders of the Carpenter Paper Com- 
pany, died at his home here Sunday, December 13, following a 
protracted illness. With his brothers he founded the Carpenter 
Paper Company in 1887. Today it ranks as the largest paper house 
in the west, with branch houses in Chicago, Kansas City, Des 
Moines, Sioux City, Lincoln, Salt Lake City, Oklahoma City and 
Los Angeles. 

His widow, sh and two daughters survive. 


cae Itasca Paper Co. to Expand 

C. K. Blandin, president of the Itasca Paper Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Minn., has announced plans for expansion of the Itasca 
mill. The mill is working to power capacity now, with a con- 
stantly increasing demand for paper and for mechanical pulp, so 
the power plant is to be enlarged. Bids have been asked on the 
installation of a 2,500 K. W, steam turbine engine. This wil! be 
the largest steam engine in that section of the state, and will give 
the mill, when it is completed, a power capacity of 4,500 K. W. 

When the Itasca mill was purchased in 1916, it was manufac- 
turing about 7,500 tons of print paper a year and buying part of 
its ground pulp. Now the mill is making 21,000 tons of paper a 
year and selling some of its mechanical: pulp to other mills. 
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These massive, slow moving gears 
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— need a clinging lubricant that forms 


and holds the “film of protection” 


N your mill, there are many 

gears that need lubrication. 
Most of them are ponderous 
and slow-moving; and the 
quality of the lubricant is more 
important than the quantity. 

It is obvious that the lubri- 
cant you use must not channel 
or fly off, but cling tenaciously 
to the gear teeth and form a 
tough, sturdy “film of protec- 
tion” at all times. 

The “film of protection” 

For gears, opened and en- 
closed, the technologists of the 
Tide Water Engineering 
Bureau have perfected two 
lubricants—Tycol Gear Com- 
pound and Tycol Gear Coat- 
ing Soft—that give the perfect 


“film of protection”. Both are 
semi-fibrous, high quality 
greases. In use, they cling 
tenaciously to the gear teeth— 
but do not channel. 


They are also extremely 
economical—a little goes along 
way. Even after long periods 
of service, their lubricating 
value remains unimpaired, and 
exposure to air will not cause 
oxidation. 


One of our Staff Engineers 
will be glad to call and show 
you samples of Tycol Gear 
Compound and Tycol Gear 
Coating Soft—and also tell 
you about the many other 
lubricants comprising the Tide 
Water Power Group. 


- 


The 


—for paper mill machinery 
In their application to each phase 
of paper mill lubrication, the lubri- 
cants comprising the Tide Water 
Power Group form the“ film of pro- 
tection,” thin as tissue, smooth as 
silk, tough as steel. The applica- 
tion of the Tide Water Power 
Group to your machinery will give 
you economicallubrication—max- 
imum power, uninterrupted oper- 
ation and increased production. 


The Tide Water 
Power Group 


TYCOL GEAR COMPOUND 
TYCOL LUBRICANT No. 1 
TYCOL YARN GREASE 
TYCOL H. T. GREASE 


TYCOL MEDIUM 
FIBRE GREASE 


TYCOL GEAR 
COATING SOFT 


GRENOL STEAM 
CYLINDER OILS 


DYNOL ENGINE 
AND TURBINE OILS 
TYCOL LUBRICATING 
GREASES 


* CLAROL MACHINERY OILS 


at Ware, 
tl 
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WAYAGAMACK STARTS PLANT 
(Continued from page 21) 


The construction of the buildings was carried out by The Founda- 
tion Company of Canada, Limited. 


Delightful Luncheon 


In connection with the formal opening of the mill, Wayagamack 
News, Limited, tendered a delightful luncheon to its guests, in the 
course of which C. R. Whitehead, president of the firm, outlined 
briefly but lucidly the company’s aims. Mr. Whitehead is president 
of Wayagamack Paper and Pulp Company, Ltd., the success of 
which firm is as much the result of his untiring energy and his 
circumspection, as of the capable and hearty co-operation of the 
other following officers and directors who are also connected with 
Wayagamack News, Limited: 

James W. Pyke, vice-president ; Hugh Mackay, K. C., Alexander 
MacLaren, G. H: Duggan, Norman J. Dawes, J. Frater Taylor, di- 
rectors; George Henderson, comptroller; D. L. Adams, secretary 
and treasurer; F. I. Ritchie, manager; R. Collions, general super- 
intendent. 


¥ 


Able Body of Local Workers 


The Wayagamack organization includes a loyal body of able 
workers. Mill operations are carried on in three shifts. Even 
on the opening day, work in the new plant proceeded smoothly, 
with every one in the mill reflecting the high optimism of Mr. 
Whitehead and his associates. 


Among Those Present at Opening 


Following are the names of those who were entertained by the 
firm at the Wayagamack Curling Club and extended an opportunity 
to inspect the news print mill: 

Col. W. I. Gear, Montreal; Rene-T. Leclerc, Montreal; Reille 
Thomson, Financial Post, Toronto; R. E. Cox, Financial Times, 
Montreal; John Paterson, Montreal; C. J. Hogson, Montreal; G. 
V. Whitehead, Montreal; C. S. Hoare, Montreal; Alexander 
Paterson, Jr., Montreal; R. E. Chadwick, Esq., Foundation Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal; F. W. Tofield, Quebec Savings and Trust 
Company, Montreal; Magnus Clarholm, Consul, Montreal; A. C. 
Stead, Esq., Montreal; H. Kay, Montreal; H. A. Goldsbrough, 
Hodge-Sherriff Paper Company, Toronto; H. A. Lovett, K. C., 
Montreal; P. S. Gregory, Montreal; Robert Dodd, Montreal; 
Wilson Fairman, Montreal; T. M. Stoker, Montreal; William 
Osgood, Montreal. ; 

A. A. Tanyane, Paper TravE JourNAL, New York; J. Anderson, 
Pulp and Paper Trading Company, New York; M. Gintzler, Pulp 
and Paper Trading Company, New York; J. Mix, Pulp and Paper 
Trading Company, New York; J. N. Stevenson, Pulp and Paper 
Magazine, Gardenvale, Que.; W. H. Petitbone, Detroit Free Press, 
Detroit ; R. E. Hoguet, New York; J. W. Worthing, Paper TravE 
JournaL, New York; O. A. Parkyn, England; G L.. \i. Hellstrom, 
England. 

The Hon. Arthur Bettez, Mayor, M. P.; Francois l.ajcie, Messrs. 
Lajoie & Lajoie; Jas. M. Murray, Canadian International Paper 
Co.; T. Wark, St. Maurice Paper Company, Ltd.; Ernest Rossiter, 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd.; F. M. Marcotte, Banque Cana- 
dienne Nationale; W. G. E. Aird, Wabasso Cotton Company, Ltd.; 
J. R. Ritchie, Wabasso Cotton Company, Ltd.; Walter Langston, 
Canada Iron Foundries; C. J. McGregor, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. 

C. R. Whitehead, President; Jas. W. Pyke, Vice-President; 
Hugh Mackay, ’K. C., Director; Norman J. Dawes, Director; G. H. 
Duggan, Director; Alexander MacLaren, Director; F. I. Ritchie, 
Manager; G. Henderson, Comptroller; D. L. Adams, Treasurer ; 
J. O. Chenevert, Sales Manager; all of Wayagamack Pulp and 
Paper Company, Ltd. 

G. Carpenter, Montreal Gazette; Emile Benoit, Le Devoir; Paul 
De Martigny, La Presse; R. Simard, La Patrie; R. O. Carrier, 
La Presse. 
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Paper Demand From Argentina Expanding 
.... . [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncton, D. C., December 16, 1925.—The importance of 
Argentina as a market for paper is evidenced by the fact that 
there are over 500 printing establishments in the city of Buenos 
Aires alone, employing several thousand workers, says a report to 
the Department .of Commerce. Imports of paper and paper pro- 
ducts into Argentina have risen steadily during the past few years 
from $9,507,774 in 1922 to $10,975,285 in 1923, and $14,129,813 in 
1924. 

News print is by far the most important class of paper imported 
into the country, amounting to 68,360 metric tons in 1924. This is 
followed by book paper with 18,085 tons, paper board, excluding 
bristols and asbestos board, with 13,179 tons, writing paper with 
4,992 tons, and wall paper with 1,177 tons. Wrapping paper im- 
ports dropped from 3,667 tons in 1923 to only 163 tons in 1924. 

There is an important local industry which normally supplies 
about 40 per cent of the total paper requirements of the country. 
This industry is protected by high import duties on practically all 
kinds of paper and paper products. The principal products are 
wrapping, writing and book paper, paper board, envelopes and 
bags. 


Lumbermen Have Poor Year 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrtreaL, Que., December 21, 1925.—At the annual meeting of 
the Montreal Lumber Association here during the week, D. H. 
McLennan, retiring president, stated that severe competition of 
the Pacific slope in domestic trade, and of European countries in 
export trade, had combined to make 1925 a poor year for Eastern 
manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber. “The outlook for the 
coming year,” he said, “would indicate that there will not be 
nearly as large a cut as last year. This will tend to strengthen 
the market. The general purchasing power of Canada has been 
increased appreciably by reason of good crops generally, particu- 
larly in the West. There is no doubt that the lumber industry 
will receive its share of benefit from this condition.” Claude 
Villiers was elected president for the ensuing year; W. A. Filion, 
vice-president ; Arthur H. Campbell, Geo. W. Grier, J. P. Mac- 
Laurin and W. T. Mason, directors; J. P. MacLaurin, associa- 
tion’s nominee for election to the council of the Board of Trade. 


Clarke Bros. To Build Mill at Quebec 


> [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTreat, Que., December 21, 1925.—A final agreement has 
been reached between the Clarke interests and the Quebec Gov- 
ernment regarding the construction of a pulp and paper mill in 
the bay formed by the St. Charles and the St. Lawrence rivers, 
right at Quebec, and work will be started early next spring. 
English interests are interested “in these new mills, being part 
owners of the timber limits on the Manicougan, on the North 
Shore, which will supply the raw material for the operation of 
the huge mills. At least one thousand men will find employment 
there. The output of the mill will be shipped to England, and 
utilized by newspapers controlled by Lord Rothermere. Forecasts 
are that the new mills will be in operation in the spring of 1927. 


Crown-Willamette May Refinance 


San Francisco, Cal., December 17, 1925.—Reports that the hold- 
ings of the Crown-Willamette Paper Company had passed into con- 
trol of a group of investment bankers led to a statement by Louis 
Bloch, president of the company here, that a re-financing is being 
negotiated. If negotiations are successful the new issues will be 
handled by Blyth-Witter & Co., of San Francisco, the Contiental 
and Commercial Securities Company, of Chicago, and Blair & Co., 
Inc., of New York, he said, but no sale or transfer from the pres- 
ent holding interests is in prospect. 
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WENTY per cent of wages lost—a staggering indictment that strikes home to 

every industrial executive. Scores of paper mills operating under this handi- 

cap could hold their own in the stress of present- -day competition if this factor 
could be bettered. 

It can be, for it is being 
done consistently in mills 
where the record of pro- 
ductive hours is maintained 
at a high standard—in mills 
where the NEW BELOIT 
FOURDRINIER is making 
records in the production 
of better paper at a higher 
speed, where remarkable ef- 
ficiency is prevalent through 
the use of modern labor and 
time-saving machinery. 


Let us send you Bulletin No. 9. There’s 
a real message in it for you. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


A. J. T. Taylor, president of the Combustion Engineering 
Company, of Toronto, spent several days in New York last 
week, making his headquarters at the Canadian Club. 

* * * 

C. A. Crocker, president of the Crocker-McElwain Company, 
of Holyoke, Mass., was welcomed by his many friends in the 
New York paper trade during his visit to the city last week. 

* * * 

George W. Sisson, Jr., president of the Racquette River Paper 
Company, of Potsdam. N. Y., was among the prominent paper 
industry visitors to New York last week. 

* * * 

H. Behrend and C. Harrison, of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, of Erie, Pa., were among the prominent members of the 
paper industry who attended the meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, held at the Astor Hotel, New York last 
Thursday. 

« * * 

Eaton, Crane and Pike, paper manufacturers, of 225 Fifth 
Avenue, have leased a large space on the tenth floor of the Park 
Avenue Building, for its New York executive offices. The lease 
is for a period of twelve years. 

* * * 

The International Paper Company, of New York, The Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company, of Richmond, Va., and 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., were recently elected to membership of the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 

x * * 

C. W. Cabot, sales manager of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, and chairman of the Committee on Distribution of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, and Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
secretary of the Association, were in Washington last week 
attending the Distribution Conference at the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


Canada Leads World in News Print 


Under the caption “Canada Leads World as News Print Pro- 
ducer,” the Financial Press Service says that “in view of the wide 
interest in the news print situation, it is interesting to observe 
from reports just published by the News Print Service Bureau of 
New York that although production from Canadian mills in 
October was the largest for any month in history, demand was 
sufficient to make it necessary for mills to ship a larger quantity 
than was produced. In United States, also, although volume of 
manufactures is not increasing, mill shipments were again greater 
than production. 

“These facts lend strength to the understanding that an imme- 
diate market has already been found for the increased Canadian 
output, and that practically all of the contemplated output for 1926 
has already been satisfactorily disposed of. This increased demand 
is due to several factors, principal among which are the falling off 
in imports from Europe, due to increasing demand on that 
continent; secondly, to the mormal increase in United States 
consumption, and thirdly, to the broadening of Canadia markets 
to include substantial amounts to South America and Australia, 
said to amount to 30,000 tons to the former, and 40,000 tons to the 
latter. In addition, it is stated that a number of the smaller mills 
in United States are finding it necessary to cease operaions 
owing to high manufacturing costs and that during 1926, United 
States production will decline to the extent of 400 tons daily 
because of this factor. 

“The economic importance of the news print industry to Canada 
can hardly be over emphasized. It represents Canada’s largest 
export of a finished product, exports,in’1924, alone, having totalled 
$91,806,330. To United States alone exports last year totalled 
$89,121,407, and the broadening of the markets already’ mentioned 


unquestionably will substantially increase the tonnage shipped to 
all markets next year. 

‘The immensity of the news print industry may be illus: rated 
by the fact that according to 1923 census there were in Canaca 110 
mills producing pulp and paper. Of that total, 43 produce:! pulp 
only, 32 manufactured both pulp and paper, while 35 produced for 
sale news print only. The capital invested in all mills was placed 
at $417,000,000, employees numbering nearly 30,000, and the annual 
payroll totalling approximately $39,000,000. 

“In the matter of volume of production it is also interesting to 
observe that for the first time in history, Canadian output has ex- 
ceeded that of United States for two successive months, ani! for 
the first ten months of the present year, Canadian production was 
within 8,000 tons of that produced across the border. This 
indicates that Canada has at last attained world leadership in 
the manufacture of news print and while the growth of the in- 
dustry has been almost phenomenal, it has grown upen solid 
foundation.” 


Bryant Paper Co. Has Christmas Party 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

KataMazoo, Mich., December 24, 1925.—Bryant Assembly Hall 
was the scene of gay, festive occasions Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, when employees of the Bryant Paper Company and 
their immediate families gathered to celebrate their fifth annual 
Christmas party. This event was staged under the auspicies of 
the Human Relationship Association of the Bryant Paper Com- 
pany, though as in years past the entire expense was borne by the 
company, as an appreciation of the loyal service rendered to the 
company by its people. 

About 3,000 tickets were issued, over 2,000 for adults and nearly 
1,000 for children, making it necessary to stage a two night enter- 
tainment to properly care for all guests who expressed a desire 
to attend. Monday evening’s party was for employees in the 
Bryant and Superior divisions and the power and maintenance 
departments and their families; Tuesday evening the same bill 
was persented for the Milham and Imperial division workers and 
families. 

There was a big tree for the children, with presents, popcorn, 
candy, etc. and John A. Ross acting as Santa Claus. The pro- 
gram includes community singing; selections by the Monarch 
Singing Four; a reading by Miss Mildred Tanis; tenor solo, Wil- 
liam Gadke, accompanied by Miss Eleanor Gadke; black faced 
comedians, Charles Snyder and Don Vaughn; Kazoo Kiddies; 
saxaphone solo, Samuel Poland, accompanied by Miss Elizabeth 
Poland, refreshments and dancing until midnight to the music 
of Johnson’s orchestra. 

The committee in charge of arranging all details included 
Nicholas Collignon, chairman; Julius Gapke, Albert Lauwer; 
Arthur Gilman, Reed Resh, Irene Vempor, Vern Osborne, Joseph- 
ine Poland, Mrs. Eva Swander, Edward Havenga and George 
Hitzfield. 


Mutual Benefit Officers at Fort Edward 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Forr Epwarp, N. Y., December 21, 1925.—The annual meeting 
of the Thomas F. Adriance Mutual Benefit Chapter of the Fort 
Edward plant of the International Paper Company, elected of- 
ficers for the coming year as follows: President, Samuel E. 
Newton; first vice-president, Walter Randall; second vice-pres- 
ident, Charles Williams; treasurer, Harry G. Clark; secretary, 
William Basghausen. George A. Roberts was elected chairman 
of the insurance committee for the coming year and James Rourke 
was named to head the membership committee. Other chairmen 
selected were: Safety Committee, John.T. McCormick; enter- 
tainment committee, D. W. Roberts; auditing committee, Francis 
Robinson; educational committee, Leo Terrio. The house com- 
mittee will consist of Gordon Clark, Lester Gorman and William 
Garrabrant. on? 
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Bids and Awards for Government Paper 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 23, 1925.—The Government 
Printing Office has received the following bids for 10,000 pounds 
Wood Manila Tag Board, 12 x 18—30: Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 5.5 cents per pound ; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, 5.05 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 5.09 cents; 
Dobler & Mudge, 5.15 cents; Lindemeyr & Harker, 5.2 cents; Old 
Dominion Paper Company, 6.2 cents; and Maurice O’Meara Com- 
pany, 6.8 cents. ; 

The Printing Office also has received bids for 25,500 pounds 
White Antique Book Paper, 25 x 38—5S0: American Writing Pa- 
per Company, 7.15 cents per Ib.; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
66 cents; Virginia Paper Company, 6.88 cents; Maurice O’Meara 
Company, 7.1 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 6.448 cents; 
Lindemeyr & Harker, 7.85 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 6.25 cents; 
Reese & Reese, 6.52 cents; P. H. Glatfelter Company, 6.25 cents; 
and Whitaker Paper Company, 8.48 cents. 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 40,000 
pounds of various sizes chip board at 1.955 cents per pound. The 
same firm will also furnish 500 pounds (200 reams) of 12 x 18 
manila tissue paper at 15 cents per pound, and the Bryant Paper 
Company will furnish 20,000 pounds (526 reams) of white M. F. 
lithograph printing paper at 7 cents per pound. Bids for these 
items were received on December 4. 


Receiver for W. A. Cole Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] , 

Bratrtesoro, Vt. December 21, 1925.—In response to a peti- 
tion by the majority of the stockholders of the W. A. Cole Paper 
Company of Putney, Vt., United States Judge Harland B. Howe 
last Saturday appointed Judge Arthur P. Carpenter of this town 
as receiver of the Company. A hearing is pending on the petition 
of three of the larger creditors of New York City and Spring- 
field asking that the Company be adjudged bankrupt. The date 
for this hearing has been fixed for December 28. 

Henry C. Warnock of Holyoke who had been at the head of 
the concern has been deposed and the former superintendent C. H. 
Poland has been reinstated superintendent of the plant and will 
assist the receiver in every possible way. Mr. Warnock is re- 
strained from interfering in any way with the conduct of the 
business under the receiver and is ordered to turn over to him 
all the mail and money in his possession and the property with 
the exception of the property foreclosed by the Vermont National 
Bank to satisfy a claim of $40,000. 

The principal stockholders are rMs. Flora P. Cole, widow of 
the late W. A. Cole and Mrs. Jennie Cole Pember. The property 
is of value if conservatively managed. A petition is pending be- 
fore the court at Bellows Falls to have the former proprietor 
Mr. Warnock file an account. Mr. Warnock is also trustee of the 
estate of the late W. A. Cole. 


Some Details of New Trenton Mill 


In reference to the new straw board mill which the Hinde and 
Dauch Paper Company of Canada will erect at Trenton, Ont., 
©. H. Moore, of Toronto, Canadian manager of the company, 
stated in a recent interview that it was expected work would begin 
in the spring, a site of 25 acres having been secured in Trenton, 
between the C. N. R. and the C. P. R. tracks on the east side of 
the fiver, on what is known as the old chemical plant property. 
Two buildings will be erected, one about 300 feet long and 2% 
stories high, for the straw cookers, and another 500 feet long, 
cne story high, for the paper machine. The structures will be 
of concrete, steel and brick. The capacity of the plant will be 
50 tons of straw board per day, wheat straw being used in the 
making of the product. 


The Hinde and Dauch Paper Company’s plant, which has been 
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established in Toronto for the past sixteen years and is now very 
busy, has been securing all its straw board and straw paper from 
various plans of the company across the border. The object of 
the erection of the mill at Trenton is to supply the Toronto unit. 
The product will be used for corrugating purposes in the making 
of corrugated board for containers, etc. 

The new straw board plant of the Hinde and Dauch Paper 
Company at Trenton will, it is expected, be in operation by the 


end of next year. The full details of the equipment have not yet 
been decided upon. 


K. V. T. Employees Have Christmas Meeting 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMAzoo, Mich., December 24, 1925.—Eight hundred em- 
ployees of the Kalamazoo Ve; xtable Parchment Company, consti- 
tuting the officials and working force of that concern, gathered 
this morning at 11:00 in the community house to participate in the 
annual Christmas service and distribution of good cheer.. All offi- 
cials and employees share alike in the presentation, each gift hav- 
ing an approximate value of $5. 

An important feature of the Christmas festivities was the gift 
of honor diplomas to eight employees who have served over ten 
years in the company’s ranks. They are Ben J. Leipzig, Henry 
H. Smith, Harry C. Sebring, Arthur H. Berry, Jacob Gosen, Eltjo 
Zomers, Amosa Brown and Samuel Glynn. The presentation was 
made by Jacob Kindleberger, president of the company. 

The company’s honor roll now numbers 32. Of these 13 were 
enrolled in 1922, seven in 923 and four in 1924. 

Dr. Smith Burnham, head of the department of History of 
Western State Normal School, spoke on “The Value of Good Will 
in Industry.” An unusually fine musical program, including com- 
munity singing, selections by the Parchment Glee Club and the 
K. V. P., was offered. Don E. McDowell was in charge of 
the music, 

All divisions of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 


closed down this morning at 11:00 and re-open Monday morning, 
December 28. 


International Paper To Be Listed in Montreal 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrTREAL, Que., December 21, 1925.—Drury & Co., of Mon- 
treal, announce that they have been requested to make application 
on behalf of the International Paper Company for the listing of 
$31,820,000 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock and 500,000 
shares no par value common stock on the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change. These stocks are now listed on the New York and 
Boston stock exchanges. The International Paper Company re- 
cently commenced the construction of a 500-ton news print mill 
near Ottawa, and in order to supply this mill with hydro-electric 
power are now developing their water powers on the Gatineau 
River. They are also increasing their Three Rivers news print 
mill to a daily capacity of 700 tons, and increasing the daily capac- 
ity of their Kipawa mill to 250 tons of high grade bleached 
sulphite pulp. These expenditures will amount to well over $30,- 
000,000. Recently a large body of influential Canadians have 
interested themselves in the common stock of the company. 


B. M. Bishop Goes With Sonoco Products Co. 


Mipp_etown, Ohio, December 21, 1925—Benj. M. Bishop, who 
has been connected with the Gardner Harvey Paper Company, of 
this city for the past 16 years and holds an official position with 
the Miami Pulp and Paper Mill Supt. Association, will sever 
connections with these organizations and leave Middletown the 
first of the year, to take up the role of general manager of the 


Sonoco Products Co. of Hartsville, South Carolina. Mr. Bishop 
has been Superintendent of one of the Gardner-Harvey Mills for 


the past 10 years and is well known throughout the state in paper 
mill circles. ; 
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ASSOCIATIONS DESERVE SUPPORT 


Recently under the caption “The Support of Manufacturers As- 
sociations” the Colorado Manufacturer and Consumer printed an 
editorial which the PAPer TRADE JoURNAL wishes to commend to 
the attention of some paper men. 

“How true it is,” says this editorial, “that reputable and effi- 
ciently operating industrial associations ofttimes find themselves 
working under the handicaps of grudging or unwilling financial 
support from those whom they serve while a fly-by-night or eth- 
ereal-pot-of-gold promotion is readily and generously supported by 
otherwise practical minded manufacturers. 

“Too many industrial organization executives, who have been 
and are always putting their unstinted energies to work for the 
protection and advancement of industry, have known discouraging 
pangs of financial distress due to the “business is bad—too many 
associations—what-do-we-get-out-of-it’ and similar alibis resorted 
to by association dodgers in the world of industry. 

“We wonder did it ever occur to the minds of those manufac- 
turers, who think they.are saving money when they refuse ‘to sup- 
port their national, state and local industrial associations, that if 
organization executives and membership solicitors did not have to 
spend so much time and organization expense to win and hold their 
active interest and financial support, the effectiveness of organized 
industrial effort would easily be doubled. 

“Of all the ‘hard-boiled eggs’ among the organization-slacker- 
class of manufacturers, every one will agree the worst is the fellow 
who says ‘what do we get out of it,’ or the fellow who wants to 
Were it not for the fact 
that patience and endurance are two of the principal assets required 


know what the solicitor ‘gets out of it.’ 


by association secretaries or membership solicitors it is probable 
that short and sweet answers might be made to both these ques- 
tions. And sd, the eternal process of ‘educating’ many manufac- 
turers into a full appreciation of the usefulness and real value of 
organized effort on behalf of industry goes on. 


“When the very large majority of large and small manufacturers 
realize that effective organization can not be supported today, 
forgotten tomorrow and revived in full force a few weeks after 
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their own shortsightedness has permitted it to strangle or die, 
when they appreciate that organization support is not alone a mat. 
ter of dues, though that is clearly vital, when they recognize that 
real active membership consists of contributing constructive ideas 
and driving energy, then and then only will they enjoy to the full 
the invaluable benefits to their industries and to the public wel- 
fare accruing from live and capably managed associations. 

“When that date of the millenium in association existe: ce is 
reached or more closely approached throughout the country, the 
‘what-do-we (or you-) get-out-of-it’ fellows will know what they 
ought to know already, namely that ‘you can’t get anything out of 
a box until you put something in it.’” 

Paper men have reason to be proud of their associations. All the 
paper associations are representative organizations and all of them 
are doing commendable work. Unfortunately, however, there is 
constantly evidence that they do not receive the cooperation and 
all the support from all the members of the industry that they 
should. 

This situation is to be regretted. It should not be so. 


BUSINESS POLICING ITSELF 

Legislatures and courts ultimately will be superseded by indus- 
trial agencies in the handling of industrial problems, the December 
issue of- The Nations Business, official organ of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, says in an article by P..G. Agnew, secre- 
tary of the American Engineering Standards Committee, entitled 
“How Business is Policing Itself.” 

Many of the industrial issues now under consideration of courts, 
legislatures and commissions not only can be solved by industry it- 
self, but much more has already been accomplished in this direc- 
tion through nonlegal methods than business men themselves real- 
ize, Mr. Agnew declares. By setting up through cooperative ac- 
tion certain national standards of production, materials and meth- 
ods, the various industries will eventually forestall the necessity of 
either courts or legislatures dealing with most industrial problems, 
thus checking the flood of legislation which is becoming a matter 
of national concern, 

This movement toward industrial self-government, according to 
Mr. Agnew, has reached its highest development to date in the 
realm of standardization, where industrial problems are solved 
through cooperation rather than through legal channels. The var- 
ious industries, by working out standards acceptable to all parties 
interested, establish their own “laws,” thereby obviating disputes 
and subsequent litigation and legislation. This “statutory” method 
of the industries in regulating their own affairs thus eventually will 
take the place of legal methods, just as legislation by statute has 
been supplanting the common law process of making laws. This 
manner of industrial self-government and its advantages are de- 
scribed as follows: 

“The reaching of a national consensus on an industrial problem, 
through the statutory-law process, is an extremely difficult matter, 
the more so that legislation on nearly all such subjects comes 
within the jurisdictions 6f the legislatures of the forty-eight states. 
Since few, if any, members of a legislature have adequate know- 
ledge of such a problem, the initiative and the general direction 
of legislative movements of the kind are in the hands of interested 
people outside the legislature—in short, in the hands of the lobby. 

“In the legislative mill most specialized problems get lost in the 
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game of partisan politics over popular issues. In nearly all cases, 
the overwhelming majority of people are necessarily ignorant both 
of the existence of the problem and of the attempted legislative so- 
lution. To a large extent the same is true of the legislators them- 
With such conditions in each state, anything approaching 
national uniformity becomes extremely difficult, often impossible. 

“The legislative method, in short, is not a suitable one for the 
solution of innumerable specialized and more or less technical prob- 
lems that arise in the development of industry and business. It does 
not reflect upon either the ability or the probity of legislators as 
such, any more than the statement that hammer, chisel and saw 
are not suitable tools for the making of watches reflects upon 
either the ability or probity of carpenters as a class.” 

Purchase specifications, methods of test, nomenclature, and di- 
mensional standardization to secure interchangeability of supplies 
and to further mass production are all included in the work of the 
Standards Committee. 


selves. 


“While the chief advantage to industry in the formulation of 
standards for its own guidance is the great economics which they 
make possible through mass production and the resulting simplifi- 
cation in the process of distribution, there are many other advan- 
tages, among them being the reduction of causes for litigation. The 
facts are made so plain that there is no occasion for going to law, 
as disputes do not arise.” 

It is explained that there are now national standardizing bodies 
in all the more important industrial countries, nineteen altogether, 
all but one of which have been organized during or since the war. 
“More than 250 national organizations are officially cooperating in 
the work of the American body, the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee.” 

“Each project is in the hands of a joint committee made up of 
representatives of all interested groups. In a very real sense each 
of these joint committees is a miniature industrial legislature, or- 
ganized upon an industrial rather than upon a political or geo- 
graphical basis, and engaged in the development of a standard or 
‘code’ for the guidance of industry.” 

“The whole movement is based upon the principle that purely 
industrial standards should not be subject to legislative or other 
legal control, or to governmental pressure of any kind, but that 
they should be developed and applied through voluntary, systematic 
cooperation of the industries themselves, though always with the 


full cooperation of any and all governmental agencies concerned, 


but on precisely the same basis as that of any other interested 
group.” 


This article furnishes a specific application of the general princi- 
ples frequently urged by Mr. Hoover and emphasized by President 
Coolidge in his recent address before the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, when he stressed the “desirability of the largest possible 
independence between government and business.” 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Close Denver Warehouse 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Denver, Colo., December 19, 1925.—-The Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company has closed its Denver warehouse and transferred the 
handling of its output to the W. H. Kistler Stationery Company. 
This gives the Kistler Company the agency for Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico. The line consists of Highland Linen, 
Louisine, Kara, Bondrill, Deckled Vellum and Escrito papeteries. 
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May Reorganize Papermakers’ Union 


Avpanyy N. Y., December 21, 1925—A movement to the end 
that the International Brotherhood of Papermakers may become 
an organization whose membership will be limited to strictly 
skilled workers will be launched in this city the fore part of next 
month by W. R. Smith, of Kalamazoo, Mich., who will assume 
the office of president of the Brotherhood on January 1. The 
matter is already scheduled to come before the meeting of the 
Executive Board in this city on or about January 7. Mr. Smith 
considers his election an endorsement of his campaign which 
called for.a papermakers’ union in the strict sense of the word. 

The subject is one of far reaching importance to those em- 
ployed in the papermaking industry in both the United States 
and Canada. For the first time in the history of the union an 
international president, about to assume office, is openly ad- 
vocating a strictly papermakers’ union on the grounds that it 
will provide the only fair way to organize the industry and to 
secure justice for the skilled papermakers. 

While Mr. Smith conducted his successful campaign for the 
presidency to a considerable extent in the mill towns of the Can- 
adian provinces he did not hesitate to carry the same message 
to the men employed in the mills of Maine and others of the 
Eastern states. The very fact that his principal talking point 
centered around the reorganization of the union and that his 
election over M. H. Parker, of this city, was by a very com- 
fortable margin, would seem to indicate that many of the men 
are with him in the plan he is about to launch at the coming 
meeting of the executive board. 

“Hundreds of papermakers,” said Mr. Smith, “will join an 
organization of the kind I will propose and these men will have 
nothing to do with the present union as it is now constituted. 
or many years there has been an expressed sentiment among the 
skilled men in the paper industry for an organization made up 
of the skilled workers in the paper mill proper. There is no 
claim that there are no skilled workers in or around a paper 
mill outside of the machine room... Such a claim would be 
foolish and without any foundation of fact. It would be equally 
foolish to even suggest that those employed outside the machine 
room should not be organized. Under the present plan of the 
American Federation of Labor a place is provided for all. 

“In my opinion what the papermakers of the United States 
and Canada want is a strictly papermakers’ union composed of the 
beater engineers and men in the machine room who are actually 
employed in the manufacture of paper. All other workers 
around a paper or pulp mill should belong to their own respec- 
tive organizations as provided by the American Federation of 
Labor. Just where the line of jurisdiction shall be drawn is a 
matter that will require consideration. The skilled workers 
should be given an opportunity to decide for themselves just 
what kind of an organization they desire. 

“The question naturally arises as to how we are to take care 
of the men who are now members of our Brotherhood of Paper- 
makers and who are covered by another international union. 1 
believe that arrangements should be made to transfer the mem- 
bership of such persons to their own respective organizations 
even though the International Brotherhood of Papermakers might 
be called upon to pay for the transfer. A great many of these 
men joined the Papermakers’ union in good faith and have been 
good members. On the other hand they are not papermakers 
and we will endeavor to untangle an awkward situation, that 
never should have been allowed, to the end that the skilled paper- 
maker may have -an organization of his own and one that he 
can control by his own vote and that of his associates.” 


Sol Ash, formerly with Atterbury Brothers, Inc., has entered 
business on his own behalf, under the title of Sol Ash, Inc., with 
offices at 1440 Broadway, New York. He plans to deal in all 
classes of paper making materials. 
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Chemicals for Paper Mills 
CASEIN 


IMPORTED OMESTIC 
ALL 
Grades - Grindings 
MAXIMUM 
Strength Solubility Cleanliness 


THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FACTORIES—Erie, Pa. Kalamazoo, Mich. Chattanooga, Tenn. Waterbury, Conn. Elizabeth, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Does the Saving of $1,000 to $10,000 
a Month Interest You? 


The following letter from Mr. R. H. Stevens, of the Bogalusa Paper Company, will show you 
how this can be done; 











“I feel that I ought to thank you for the service you 
have done to the paper mill chemist in putting in his 
hands a handy tool such as your Comparator Set has 
already proved itself to be. 

“With the aid of this instrument I have already found 
several leaks in our operations where we have been losing 
more material than we would ever have realized without 
this test. We are placing our beater room under pH 
control and thereby saving the original cost of the outfit 
every day in reduced alum consumption alone. And in 
addition we are getting a better and more uniform 
product. ' 

“I am asking our purchasing department to order an- 
other set so that I can have. one in the laboratory and 
another in the mill. Also I am arranging to specify some 
Our new illustrated catalog sent free on request of our raw materials on a pH basis.” 


LAMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
McCormick Building Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMSS- 
*TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
'. ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 


ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 


* 
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The Ruths Steam Accumulator 


By A. J. T. Taytor, A. S. M. E* 


\n extremely clear presentation of what is “the most far- 
reaching invention in the field of steam engineering during the 
past fifteen years” is given in Mr. Taylor’s paper which he 
tresented before the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
in Scotland, at Glasgow, October 6, 1925. 

In his introduction Mr. Taylor says: 

“Last year, at the World Power Conference, Dr. Johannes 
Ruths, an eminent Swedish engineer, presented a paper on his 
Steam Accumulator. The importance of this accumulator was 
referred to in six other World Power Conference papers by 
European engineers. The system designed by Doctor Ruths had 
been, up to that time, the subject of over 200 technical articles 
in foreign languages, and had been applied beneficially in 160 
industrial plants, comprising 17 distinct lines of: manufacture. The 
accumulator had been definitely out of the experimental stage 
for over four years, yet in July, 1924, there was only one Ruths 
accumulator in the British Empire and only two others in the 
rest of the English speaking world. Not a technical paper in 
the English language had dealt comprehensively with Doctor 
Ruths’ inventions. 


To Form an Adequate Introduction 


“The present paper is an attempt to bring together sufficient 
information to form an adequate introduction to the study, by 
English speaking engineers, of what I believe to be the most far- 
reaching invention in the field of industrial steam engineering 
during the past fifteen years. 

“In support of this statement, I would direct attention to the 
fact that no single invasion has more profoundly affected recent 
-uropean steam practice than the Ruths accumulator. Its influence 
may be seen in the development of high-efficiency, non- 
condensing turbines, in the work on high-pressure boilers, and it 
hes at the root of the whole scheme of modern thought in exhaust- 
steam engineering. 

“Thermal storage was studied and applied in this country thirty 

ars ago. Druitt-Halpin used his system of feed-water storage 

i many plants, and did work along these lines far in advance of 

is time. Rateau’s accumulator was adopted and extensively 

ritten about, but both these systems were limited in their 
usefulness, and together have to some extent retarded an earlier 
eneral adoption in this country of the idea of steam storage. 
i:nglish speaking engineers, familiar with the limitations of prior 
developments in the art of steam storage, have felt until recently 
that the work being done in Scandinavia and on the Continent 
long these lines was but a variant of work previously done here, 


* President, Combustion Engineering Corporation, Toronto, Ont. 


and, therefore, suffered from similar limitations. It is partly as a 
result of this attitude that the entire English speaking world has 
been about three years late in grasping the significance of the 
Ruths steam accumulator system. 

“In the opening paragraph to my last paper (‘Pulverized Fuel 
in Some Commercial Aspects,’ October 14, 1924), read before this 
Institution, I pointed out that inventions naturally develop faster 
in the country where they first receive commercial protection. It 
is not my intention to criticize, in the present instance, my fellow 
British engineers for tardiness in adopting the accumulator, but 
there is certainly no longer a reasonable excuse for lack of 
knowledge of this invention, nor neglect of its possibilities, to 
bring our own industrial plants to a higher state of commercial 
efficiency. 


Scope of the Paper 

“This paper aims to accomplish four things. Firstly, to draw 
attention to the fact that there is a complete practical system 
of steam storage in the Ruths accumulator, and to describe its 
operation. Secondly, to demonstrate, by means of four actual 
cases in four distinct applications, methods by which the accumu- 
lator can be efficiently applied. Thirdly, to give a complete list 
of all installations of the Ruths accumulator system, so that 
engineers may be able to correspond with the owners or visit 
directly those plants that interest them most. Fourthly, to ‘include 
as complete a bibliography of papers previously written on the 
subject, so that it may be readily referred to by those who wish 
to continue the study of this important matter.” 

Typical Applications 

After describing the principles and construction of the accumu- 
lator with the operation of the automatic regulating equipment, 
Mr. Taylor describes in considerable detail the typical applications 
to a textile mill, a sugar refinery, an iron works and as standby 
for hydro-electric works. 

As an appendix to the paper is given a bibliography on the 
accumulator and a list of the installations in detail, of the accumu- 
lator systems which now number over two hundred. 


Goes With Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


Pigua, Ohio, December 21, 1925.—William H. Hazel, formerly 
manager of mills for the International Paper Company and St. 
Regis Paper Company, has joined the selling force of the Orr Felt 
and Blanket Company, Piqua, Ohio, covering the eastern territory. 
Mr. Hazel will be glad to meet his.old friends in the paper trade, 
who will without doubt give him a cordial welcome. 
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Determination of Specific Gravity of Paper 


The determination of the specific gravity of papermaking fillers 
in powdered form is of considerable value, both for the selection 
of the proper trade product and for judging of its quality. 

But in order to obtain results which can be duplicated with 


’ accuracy it is essential that both the manufacturer and consumer 


use a method which gives results that are independent of the 
variations to which empirical methods are necessarily subject. The 
density found should be the true density, and not an apparent or a 
relative density. ; 

All the methods in general use so far consist essentially in 
weighing a known volume of the material: the quotient of the 
weight by the volume is called the specific gravity. This procedure 
is as unreliable as it is simple, for there are hardly two operators 
who will fill the container in exactly the same way. It is possible 
for an experienced operator to duplicate his own results; but it 
will be next to impossible for two different operators to check 
each other satisfactorily. The method can have a certain value 
for control work, the results being comparable when they are 
obtained by one operator; but it lacks a scientific basis and should 
not be used in cases where the results obtained by two different 
analysts are to be compared. 

The essential feature of the method which we propose, and shall 
now describe, lies in the fact that the volume of the powder is 
determined in a truly scientific and accurate manner, by means 
of an apparatus with which physicists are quite familiar. As the 
material taken is weighed with greater accuracy, it follows that 
the true and absolute specific gravity is obtained. 

The method makes use of Regnault’s Volumenometer. This 
instrument is based on Mariotte’s (or Boyle’s) Law, which is as 
follows: “When the temperature of a mass of gas is kept constant, 
the product of its volume and its pressure is constant.” 


VH = V’H’ = V”"H’” = K 
Use of the Regnault Volumenometer 


This instrument is a mercury manometer consisting of two glass 
tubes M and N sealed into an iron U-shaped piece having a three- 
way cock R. When the cock is in the position shown at 1, the two 
legs of the manometer are connected together; when in position 2, 
mercury flows out of both legs simultaneously. Position 3 allows 
of drawing off mercury from tube M only, while the mercury can 
flow from tube N when the cock is in position 4. By turning the 
cock at an angle of 45° to any of these four positions, it is closed 
completely. 

Towards the top, tube N expands into a bulb b, which connects 
with the vertical metal tube rg. This latter tube is provided with 
a cock r at the top, and a flask B can be connected at the bottom. 
The top of the flask and the bottom of the tube flare out slightly 
so as to form two small cones cc’, the bases of which are ground 
to fit accurately against each other, and they are held together by 
means of the small grooved collar gg’. 

To determine the specific gravity of a powder, the latter is first 
dried for about one hour at 110° to 115° C., and the volume of a 
given weight, say 20 grams, is measured by means of the 
Volumenometer, as follows: 

The flask B is disconnected, the weighed amount of powder 
introduced into it, and it is then reconnected. 


Expansion Method 
Cock r is opened, cock R is turned to position 1, so that the 
two legs of the manometer are connected to each other, and mercury 


* Translated from La Papeterie 47,905,909, October 10, 1923, by A. Papineau- 
Couture. 
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Fillers: 


is poured into M until the level of thé mercury reaches a 
mark q just above bulb b. r is then closed. 

Let V be the volume of the flask and tubes to the mark g. (This 
must be determined once and for all in a manner which we shall 
describe below.) And let x be the volume of the powder in 
flask B. We thus have beyond the mercury in bulb b a volume of 
air V—-x at atmospheric pressure H. 

Next, turn R to position 2, so that mercury will flow from both 





1 

: y 2 3 4 

REGNAULT VOLUMENOMETER 
legs of the manometer until the level reaches a mark 8, just below 
bulb b, and then turn back R to position 1. The volume of air 
contained in the flask has increased and consequently its pressure 
has decreased, so that the level of the mercury is lower in M than 
in N. This difference in level, h, is measured by means of a 
cathetometer, and the pressure of the air in the flask and bulb is 


H—h. If vis the volume of the bulb between the marks q and 8, 
the volume of the mass of air is now V—-x + v. 


Applying Mariotte’s Law, we have: 


(V—*s)H=(V—x+v)(H—hA) 
_ Hh 
«= V—v— 
h (1) 
Compression Method 


Cock r being open, the level of the mercury is brought in line 
with mark 8. By closing r a volume of air equal to V—-+ + vis 
held at atmospheric pressure H. Mercury is then poured into M 
until the level in N reaches mark q just above the bulb b. ‘If /’ is 


whence 
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the difference between the level of the mercury in the two legs of 
the manometer, we shall have: 


(V—+t+v7)H=(V—s)(H+2h’) 
H 
z= V7 — v— 
h’ 


whence 


The second result acts as a check on the first one. 


Calibration of the Instrument 


The volume, v, of bulb b, is determined by filling the apparatus 
to mark g, turning R to position 4 so that mercury ficws only 
from N, and closing R when the level of the mercury has fallen 
to mark 8. The weight of the mercury divided by 13.6 (specific 
gravity of mercury) gives v. 

Knowing v, V is easily determined by running a blank deter- 
mination, that is, by running a test without introducing any powder 
in flask If Ay is the difference in the level of the mercury in 
the two tubes when it has reached mark B, we have the relationship: 


VH = (V + v) (H— Hs) 
H—h 
whence v= v—— 


hi 


. ; H 
Nore—Equation (1) can be written x = (V+v)—v—,and 


equation (2) cae 

h’ 
variations in x, h, h’ are directly proportional to one another. 
Hence, in order to make the differences in level h, h’, as large 
as possible, it is advisable to take as large a quantity of the 
powder as can conveniently be handled in the instrument available. 


In this form, it is easily seen that 


Favor Reorganization For Uncas Co. 


Norwicu, Conn., December 21, 1925—A plan for reorganization 
of the Uncas Paperboard company of this city was favorably acted 
upon at a meeting of the principal creditors of the concern held in 
New London Monday afternoon of last week. The meeting was 
held at the office of Arthur T. Keefe, of the firm of Geary, 
Davis & Keefe, New London attorney for the receiver of the 
paperboard company, Frank W. Browning. 

Present at the meeting were H. G. Craig & Co., Inc., by E. A. 
Westfall, vice president; Thames National Bank, by Nathan A. 
Gibbs, cashier; New England Oil Refining Company, by R. D. 
Sears, Jr., treasurer; Downington Manufacturing Company, rep- 
resented by Edmund Perkins; Kelly and Company, represented 
by F. L. McGuire and F. W. Browning, receiver. The creditors 
Present have claims amounting to $434,000 out of a total of 
$516,000 claims presented. 

At the meeting it was agreed: 
+. hat the business of the Uncas Paperboard company be con- 
tinued by the receiver. 

That the receiver be authorized to apply to the court for 
authority to expend the sum of $10,000 for further improve- 
ments to the machinery of the plant for the purpose of increas- 
ing and bettering the production of the plant. 

That the gentlemen named above be appointed a committee on 
re-organization of the Uncas Paperboard company and to formu- 
late plans and report at a later meeting. 

When the plans for the re-organization are completed they 
will be submitted to the superior court by the receiver for court 
sanction. The plant is one of the largest in the city, having a 
pay roll of $5,000 a week. News that the creditors are co- 
Operating in an effort to have the plant continue in operation 


and to increase its production will be favorably received by the 
Citizens of Norwich. 
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Ample Supply of Large Pulp Stone 
Fairmont, W. Va., December 15, 1925. 
Editor Paper TRADE JOURNAL: 

Since the large magazine grinders, that use a pulp stone rang- 
ing in size from 54 and 57 inches in width to 60 and 67 inches 
in diameter are being used so extensively in this country and 
Canada, there has been some alarm among the mills using this 
type of grinder as to a continued supply of these large size pulp 
stones. Reports have been circulated that there is a shortage, 
or that there will be a shortage, of this size of pulp stone. As a 
matter of fact, this is not true, and there is no danger whatsoever 
of a shortage of the large magazine grinder pulp stone. The 
available supply of the best grade of pulp stone will last as long 
as there is pulpwood to grind. I am sure that the leading pro- 
ducers of pulp stone are all capable of increasing their produc- 
tion of pulp stones when the demand calls for it. 


It is true that during the war, at which time the demand for 
large magazine grinder stones started with but very little notice, 
there did exist somewhat of a shortage on pulp stone due to the 
fact, that all importations on foreign pulp stones were stopped 
and that the quarries in this country were not in a position to’ 
take care of the large demand that came at that time, but all of 
the quarries met this demand by adding new equipment and in- 
creasing their production and opening up new quarries. 


Large expenditures of money were made by the quarries of this 
country in order to supply the increasing demand for pulp stone 
at that time and to take care of some of the pulp mills which 
used to buy all of their stone requirements from foreign countries 
and I am sure that the paper mills certainly appreciated this effort. 


It takes special machinery to handle the large magazine grinder 
pulp stones and the leading producers of pulp stones in this coun- 
try have installed this machinery. It took time of course, to do 
this, but now the foremost producers of pulp stone have this 
installation made and are in a position to make large magazine 
pulp stones in large quantities. Large deposits of pulp stone have 
been discovered in the last few years and some of these deposits 
are being developed at the present time which assures the pulp 
mills a source of supply for years. At the present time the ma- 
jority of pulp mills have a large stock of magazine grinder pulp 
stones on hand bought for the purpose of giving the stone time 
to season before they are used. This is good practice and prac- 
tically all the mills realize that only seasoned pulp stone should 
be used, if they are to expect satisfactory results. 


Practically all of the trouble that the pulp mills have had with 
pulp stone is because they have used pulp stones not properly 
seasoned. When the large magazine grinders were installed the 
grinders usually were set up and ready to run before the large 
magazine stone was ordered. Consequently green stones were in- 
stalled in the grinder with very unsatisfactory results. All of 
this trouble will soon be eliminated as the mills have a large 
stock of stone on hand that they are seasoning, and, with the 
quarries increasing their production, it will not be necessary for 
the mill to use a green pulp stone. 


With the increased production of pulp stone at the quarries and 
with the new deposits of proven quality pulp stone being de- 
veloped the mills will soon be able to have seasoned magazine 
grinder stones shipped to them from stock from the different 
quarries, and when the users of large magazine grinder pulp 
stones use only seasoned stones their cost of stones will be 
greatly reduced. 


The paper and pulp mills may be assured that when they signal 
their needs for more pulp stone to the pulp stone industry the 


response will be an ample production of pulp stone to fill all future 
requirements. 


Yours very truly, 
THE SMALLWoop Low Stone Company, 
W. T. Smallwood. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 


Cellulose and Lignin 

Colloid Chemistry of the Building Material and Degradation 
Products of Plant Cellulose, “Lignin,” and the Wood Fiber. 
H. Wislicenus. Cellulosechemie 6, 45-58 (Apr. 19, 1925). An 
address in which the colloid chemistry of cellulose, lignin and 
wood fibers is comprehensively reviewed. The importance cf inves- 
tigating these substances from a biocolloid-chemical standpoint is 
emphasized. Description is given of the author’s quantitative 
colloid adsorption determination. Lignin is regarded as the sum 
of those complex substances which are absorbed from the cambial 
sap of the tree by the cellulose fiber or membrane during the 
summer vegetation period. In cambial sap and in wood lignin are 
found four groups of substances:-(1) colloid polysaccharides, such 
as hemicelluloses,. dextrins, and wood gums; (2) colloid calcium 
salts of pectic acid and other complex plant acids; (3) derivatives 
of propyl benzene and cymene; and (4) derivatives of poly- 
hrydroxybenzene and their acids, such as gallic and tannic. This 
variation in the composition of lignin determines the differences 
in woods, which are regarded as the result of colloid-chemical 
absorption synthesis. Compared with cellulose, probably pentosans 
and hexosans play a lesser role. Data on the colloid content of 
spring and summer sap of different woods are reproduced. For 
the birch tree the per cent adsorbed material from spring sap 
amounted to 3.5 to 18.4, and from summer sap, 19.5 to 37.1. The 
formation of pure cellulose, as a membrane or fibre, is a primary 
process, while lignification is a secondary one. The occurrence 
of oxidation and condensation products, as tannins, is viewed as 
the result of tertiary reaction. The adhesive power of cellulose 
is discussed. The physical characteristics of cellulose are probably 
to be explained by means of “ultrachemistry,” with its methods for 


investigating crystallite structure and also coarse colloid structure. 
—Jj.L.P. : 


Modified Method for the Determination of the Copper Num- 
ber (Oxycellulose) of Bleached Pulps. Paul D. Bray and Pao 
Chen Liu. Paper Trape J. 80, No. 22, 49-53 (May 28, 1925). From 
an investigation into the causes of error in the Scwalbe method 
(Manufacture of Pulp and Paper, Vol. III, Sec. 8, 43-44), the 
authors recommend the following technique: Place 2 g. of air dry 
pulp (cut into pieces % in. square) in a round bottom Kjeldahl 
digestion flask, add 50 cc. of freshly mixed Fehling solution, 
connect to a reflux air condenser, place on an asbestos board which 
has a 1 in. diameter hole in the center, boil for exactly 15 min., 
decant the solution immediately into a 1,000 cc. beaker, transfer 
the pulp to a 450 cc. beaker, wash with boiling water till free from 
copper sulphate and alkali, filter the Fehling and washings through 
glass wool and asbestos on a Gooch crucible, dissolve the cuprous 
oxide in nitric acid and determine the copper iodometrically. Run 
a blank on the reagents without the pulp, to correct for decompo- 
sition of the Fehling on boiling, and calculate the results to the 
oven dry weight of pulp. A bibliography of 16 references is given. 
—A. P. C. 

Electrolysis of a Colloidal Solution of Hemicellulose. E. 
Lenoble. Chimie et Indus. 13, 560 (Apr. 1925). Electrolysis 
under 4.2 volts of a solution from a viscose plant, containing 20 g. 
of hemicellulose and 214 g. of caustic soda per liter, caused 
oxidation of the cellulose (6CO:+5H,O). Solubility of the 
hemicellulose decreased with increase in the sodium carbonate 
content and towards the end a small quantity of cellulose 
precipitated out of the solution —A. P.-C. 

Lignosulphonic Acid Obtained from Spruce Wood by the 
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Action of Sulphurous Acid in the Presence of Ammonia (. 
Doree and L. Hall. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 44, 270T-274T (June 5, 
1925). An introductory account is given of. the by-product lijuor 
obtained from spruce wood by the action of aqueous sulphurous 
acid solutions containing 0.1 to 0.5% of ammonia. The amount oj 
sulphuric acid found in this liquor is small (0.4%), and in 
consequence the lignosulphonic acid present appears to be in a 
less condensed condition than in the liquors previously described. 
which were prepared without the addition of ammonia and 
contained about 4% of sulphuric acid. The sulphonic derivative 
isolated after dialysis of the liquor gave a sulphur to nitrogen ratio 
of 2.1 agreeing in composition with that of a monoammonium 
salt of the acid CoH#O2.2H:SOs, a formula recently suggested by 
Klason for an alpha-lignosulphonic acid. The nitrogen, bcing 
easily removed by alkalies, is probably not present in a 
heterocyclic ring is found by Fuchs in the case of reactions between 
humic acids and ammonia. The liquor gives condensation products 
with aniline, ortho-tolluidine, and beta-naphthylamine and _ the 
statistics of these reactions go to prove that the reactions are 
specific to the lignosulphonic acid, and they do not fractionate it 
(s. g., into alpha and beta modifications), but serve to separate the 
lignin as a whole from other wood constituents. A useful reagent 
by which the separation of the liquor components was achieved was 
found to be basic lead acetate. This gave an insoluble salt which 
appeared to consist entirely of a lead lignosulphonate. The filtrate 
gave with alcohol a further precipitation of lead compound which 
is also a sulphonate, probably of a hemicellulose constituent of tlic 
original wood. The filtrates from thic contained carbohydrates 
among which mannose was identified. The lignosulphonic acid 
gave condensation products with phenols, e. g., with pyrogallol, 
beta-naphthylamine, and haematein. The products have charac- 
teristic properties and in the case of gallic acid may be used in 
the preparation of inks of the ferro-gallic type—A. P.-C. 


Determination of Lignin in Wood and Wood Pulps. H 
Wenzl. Papierfabr. 23, 305-306 (May 10, 1925). A discussion of 
the recent method for the determination of lignin by H. Schwalbe 
(Ibid., 23, 176-177). Since the analytical results by the Schwalbe 
procedure are Jower than by the usual methods, it must be 


assumed that the lignin complex has been attacked to 2 greater 
extent.—J. L. P. 


Solution of Lignin From Ligneous Fibers, Wood, Etc., by 
Means of Phenols. O. Herzog and Armin Hillmer. Ger. pat. 
412,235. Paierfabr. 23, 346 (May 24, 1925). Polyhydroxyphenols, 
or the substitution products mono or polyhydroxy nitro or 
halogen phenols, or substituted phenolic acid, are either used 
alone or in the presence of free mineral acids or free halogens 


for the purpose of removing lignin from ligneous cellulosic 
material.—J. L. P. 


Homogeneity of Alpha-Lignin. E. Haegglund. Biochem. Z 
158, 350-356 (1925). Alpha-lignosulphonic acid was precipitaicd 
as the beta-naphthylamine compound from sulphite cellulose lyc 
withdrawn from the digester after different periods of boiling 
and analyzed. Fractional precipitation of the sulphuric acids was 
also undertaken. Bothe methods indicate that alpha-lignin is 
homogeneous.—C. J. W. 


Determination of Pentosans. F. W. Klingstedt. Z Anal. 
Chem. 66, 129-160 (1925); J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 44, B585. Pentosans 
and methylpentosans yield respectively furfuraldenhyde and meth- 
ly-furfuraldehyde on distillation with 12% hydrochloric acid: 
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hexoses and vegetable substances, such as cellulose and wood, 


which yield hexoses by hydrolysis are decomposed in the same way, 
giving hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde and probably also difurfuryl 


dimethyl ether and other derivatives. All these distillation products 
give condensation products with a hydrochloric acid solution of 
phloroglucinol, so that the ordinary method for the determination 
of pentosans fails when hexoses are present. If the distillation 
is carried out at as low a temperature as possible (140 to 160°) 
and is not allowed to proceed too far (about 150 to 180 cc. of 
distillate are syfficient) practically all the furfuraldehyde can be 
collected with very little of the other derivatives. When all the 
furfuraldehyde has distilled, the distillate ceases to give a greenish 
coloration or precipitate with the phloroglucinol reagent. If the 
phloroglucide is then collected and weighed high results will be 
obtained if the original substances contained hexoses, so that this 
weight gives the maximum amount of pentosans than can he 
present. The solubilities of the different phloroglucosides in 
alcohol vary considerably with the nature of the compound, with 
the temperature at which condensation has been effected, and 
with the after treatment of the product; in general, the higher 
the condensation temperature, the smaller is the amount dissolved 
by the alcohol, and moist precipitates dissolve more readily and 
completely than the dried substance. The methylfurfuraldehyde 
derivative is readily soluble in alcohol even after drying for eight 
hours at 95° and the hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde and difurfuryl 
dimethyl ether derivatives are fairly soluble when moist but less 
so after drying; on the other hand, the furfuraldehyde derivative 
is almost insoluble when moist and quite insoluble after drying, but 
when mixtures of the furfuraldehyde compound with the ethers 
are extracted with alcohol in the moist state a somewhat greater 
amount of the furfuraldehyde compound is dissolved. Extraction 
of the moist precipitate with alcohol and weighing the residue 
therefore gives the minimum amount of pentosan present. The 
color of the phloroglucinol compound gives a good indication of 
its nature; the furfuraldehyde derivative with excess of the 


reagent is green or bluish green, the methylfurfuraldehyde deriva- 
tive reddish-yellow to yellow, and the hydroxymethylfurfuralde- 
hyde derivative blood red. Examples of the application of the 
method in the determination of pentosans in various pentoses, 
cotton-wool, oxycellulose and pine wood are given.—C. J. W. 


Alkali Cellulose Problem. R. Lorenz. Wochel. Papierfabr. 
56, 23-25 (Jume 13,1925). A critical discussion of recent re- 
searches (Heuser, Rassow and Wadewitz, Vieweg, Koenig, Katz 
and others) on alkali cellulose with especial reference to the 
paper industry. The sodium hydroxide concentration in the 
beater usually does not exceed 0,0001% but is sufficient to cause 
colloid-chemical absorption reactions. The data of Rassow and 
Wadewitz [C. A. 18, 1568 (1924)] are recalculated, using the 
Freundlich adsorption equation, and graphically shown. All curves 
show the same break in the upper portion of the diagrams, indi- 
cating the compound (G.HwO;)sNaOH. Beyond this point the 
slope of the curve is less, showing that the adsorption of sodium 
hydtoxide by the compound is less than by pure cellulose. In the 
indirect method of Vieweg for quantitatively studying the inter- 
action between cellulose and sodium hydroxide no account is taken 
of the swelling of the fibers, with the consequent increase in 
surface area, and the amount of water absorbed is not estimated. 
This neglect leads to errors in this method. The direct method of 
Gladstone also does not give correct results. The determination 
of the alkalinity in beaters colorimetrically by means of indicators 
is described. Experiments on the action of 0.01 to 0,001 normal 
sodium hydroxide on pure cellulose (filter paper) show that with 
increasing dilution relatively more, although on an absolute basis 
much less, alkali is absorbed by the fibers, which is typical for an 
adsorption reaction. The systems cellulose-alkali and zirconium 
hydroxide gel-arsenic acid [C. A. 18, 1772 (1924)] are similar in 
behavior. Swelling of cellulose is regarded as due to hydration 
of ions. Maximum swelling occurs at the point of maximum 
conductivity of the solution. This weakening of the cellulose 
complex permits all kinds of absorption phenomena.—J. L. P. 
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Absorption and Swelling of Cellulose and Pulp Fibers. C. G. 
Schwalbe and G. Teschner. Papierfabr, 23, 144-148 (June 18, 
1925). Pure cotton fibers, in the dry or in the swollen condi- 
tion, do not show a specific absorption capacity for highly diluted 
aluminum salt solutions, containing 0.15% A1.0:, which confirms 
the investigation of Tingle [C. A. 16, 1314 (1922)]. The age and 
surface condition of the fiber play important roles in adsorption 
phenomena. The presence of surface decomposition products, 
such as oxy- and hydrocelluloses, effect a marked adsorption ca- 
pacity after the fibers have been exposed to moisture for a long 
time. Cotton fibers, under such conditions, adsorb 0.186% A1.0; 
after 4 hr. and 0.671% after 12 hr. from a 1.15 to 1.20% basic 
aluminum sulphate solution. The degree of beating and swelling 
of pulp fibers influences the adsorption capacity. The apparent 
contradictory results of Schwalbe and Robsahm [C. A. 6, 2526 
(1912)] and Tingle on the adsorption from aluminum ‘sulphate 
solutions may be explained by the difference in the degree of 
beating and swelling of the wood pulps used. Since increased 
swelling of the fibers increases the adsorptive power, the latter 
may be used as an approximate measure of the former.—J. L. P. 

Determination of Copper Numbers of Cellulose Materials. 
C. J. Staud and H. LeB. Gray. Ind. Eng. Chem. 17, 741-744 (July 
1925). A proportion of the copper sulphate ‘and alkaline tartrate 
of Fehling solution, Soxhlet modification, has been found which 
gives no black precipitate on heating, a minimum blank, and a 
negligible autoreduction. Study of the effect of time and tem- 
perature of heating on the copper number shows in all cases an 
increase in copper number. until heating has been continued for 
30 min., and after that a constant value. Rag pulp heated with 
Fehling solution for 30 min. at 100° C. and 2 hr. at 75° C. gives 
a copper number corresponding to the lower temperature. If the 
filtrate resulting from this treatment is heated for some time at 
100° C. a few milligrams of cuprous oxide are precipitated. If 
the material is left in the solution and heating continued at the 
higher temperature for 2 to 3 hr. a value intermediate between 
those at 100° and 75° is obtained. The cuprous oxide which dis- 
solves when the temperature is lowered from 100° to 75° is shown 
to be in solution in the cuprous state. The results are roughly 
quantitative. The reduced copper is determined by the method 
of Knecht and Thompson, using ferric alum. The following 
modification of the Schwalbe method for determining copper 
number is proposed: A 3 g sample (smaller if the copper nurher 
is high) is placed in a 1.51. balloon flask equipped with a sk :t 
reflux condenser and stirrer. Into the top of the reflux condenser 
is a small, short-stemmed funnel, through which the shaft of the 
stirrer passes. The flask is then placed in a bath at 100° C. In 
another 1.51. balloon flask are placed 350 cc. of water (250 cc. 
when pulp is analyzed), 20 cc. of copper sulphate and 30 cc. of 
alkaline tartrate solution (Soxhlet’s modification of Fehling’s 
solution), the contents heated to 100° C., and then added to the 
flask containing the sample. The flask is heated on the water 
bath for 45 min., with stirring sufficiently rapid to keep the con- 
tents in gentle motion. Remove the flask from the water bath, 
immediately filter on a buchner through two sheets of Whatman 
No. 5 filter paper or through asbestos for Gooch crucibles, wash 
first with 1 1. of cold water and then with 750 cc. of boiling water, 
transfer the Buchner to a 250 ce. filter flask, add a suitable quan- 
tity of standard ferric alum (100 g. of (NH«)2SO.Fe:(SO,)s.- 
24H:0, and 140 cc. concentrated sulphuric acid per 1.), wash the 
filter paper or asbestos with two 50 cc. portions of twice normal 
sulphuric acid, and titrate with 0.04 normal potassium perman- 
ganate. Results obtained by this method on a variety of mater- 
ials are tabulated—A. P. C. 


Determinations of Pentosans in Wood, I and II. W. Gierisch. 
Cellulosechem, 6, 61-74 (June 21); 81-93 (July 12, 1925). Com- 
parative investigations on the use of aniline acetate in determining 
the course of the furfural reaction, according to the Tollens 
procedure, on the first 50 cc. distillate from different carbohy- 
drates gave the following results: (1) the maximum furfural 
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yield from xylose is reached after 5 cc. distillate is obtained; 
(2) methyl furfural, from rhamnose, occurs later in the distil- 
late; (3) hydroxymethyl furfural, from cellulose, increases gradu- 
ally until 30 cc. distillate is obtained after which the yield is con- 
stant; and (4) this same substance is entirely split off from 
monosaccharides in 35 cc. distillate. Different qualitative tests 
showed that hydroxymethyl furfural formation occurs to a ¢on- 
siderable extent .when beech and spruce woods are treated by the 
Tollens pentosan method. The phloroglucinol method for deter- 
mining furfural is only suitable for ascertaining all furfural 
compounds in the distillate. The alcohol extraction procedure 
commonly applied to the precipitate does not remove all the hy- 
droxymethyl furfuralphloroglucide. Determination of pure fur- 
fural (calculated on the alcohol-insoluble phloroglucide) gives too 
high values in the presence of hydroxymethyl furfural. The 
method is not applicable for’ the determination of furfural in sub- 
stances rich in hexosans, such as woods, pulp, etc. Barbituric 
acid yields a precipitate with furfural and methyl furfural but not 
with hydroxymethyl furfural, except in high concentrations. The 
furfural yield varies considerably with the weight of the wood 
sample, comparative results being only possible with the same 
weight used. Hot alcohol extraction of the phloroglucide leads 
to absorption of the solvent and a consequent increase in the 
weight of the precipitate. The brown or green color of the ex- 
tract is probably due to a different degree of dispersion of the 
colloidal precipitate. A Tollens distillation on a sample of red 
beech wood showed that the amount of hydroxymethyl furfural 
increased for the first 60 cc. distillate, between 60 to 90 cc. the 
amount reached a minimum, and then there was an increase un- 
til the end of the distillation. The furfural amount reached a 
maximum at 30 to 60 cc. distillate and the reaction was over with 
the accumulation of 150 cc. distillate, which also was the end- 
point of the methyl furfural formation. These data indicate 
that during the first part of the distillation the easily hydrolyzed 
constituents are completely decomposed and the hydroxymethyl 
furfural distilling over later arises only from the cellulose The 
increase in hydrochloric concentration from 6 to 12% has little 
influence on the reaction, similarly the volume of acid, either 20U 
or 400 cc., and the distillation time. The use of very fine wood 
meal increases the furfural yield about 25%.—J. L. P. 


Chemical Nature of Deciduous Trees. E. Heuser and A. 
Broetz. Papierfabr. 23, 69-88 (June 18, 1925). The results of an 
investigation on the chemical nature of aspen wood (Populus 
tremula) show its composition to be 1.03% ash, 1.07% fat and 
resin (by benzene-alcohol), 17.61% pentosan, 26.24% lignin, 
51.61% cellulose, 0.99% galactan, and 1.27% not determined. The 
cellulose was isolated by the procedure of Heuser and Cassens 
[cf. C.A. 16, 2599 (1922)] and yielded on sulpholysis 97.6% glu- 
cose by reduction and 99.72% by polarization, and on acetolysis 
28.7% cellobiose-octacetate, which are the approximate yields 
obtained from cotton cellulose and spruce wood cellulose. The 
identity of cellulose in all plants seems more certain by this ad- 
ditional evidence. Dry distillation of aspen cellulose at atmos- 
pheric pressure and to 480° C. yielded 28.02% residue, 4.27% 
tar, 2.66% acetic acid, and 0.21% acetone. The acetic acid yield 
is much lower than that obtained by the dry distillation of wood 
from deciduous trees. Aspen wood pulp contains xylan, which 
en hydrolysis yielded xylose but no arbinose. Dry distillation of 
the xylan gave results similar to those obtained by Heuser and 
Scherer [C.A. 17, 2954 (1923)]. An investigation showed that 
the acetic acid yield cannot be attributed to the pentosan content 
but is due to secondary reactions which occur during the dry 
distillation. Mixtures of spruce wood and xylan yield 5.47% 
acetic acid; aspen wood cellulose and xylan, 4.13%; aspen wood 
cellulose and lignin, 2.85%; and aspen wood lignin and xylan, 
3.31%. The acid yields were higher than the sum of the yields 
from the components of the mixtures. The same is true of the 
methyl alcohol yield from aspen wood and aspen wood lignin 
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The latter, isolated by the Willstaetter and Zechmeister method, 
has a composition similar to lignin from spruce wood. The 
methoxy content is higher, amounting to 14.49%. Solubiiity of 
aspen wood lignin in 5% sodium hydroxide at 170° C. was 97%, 
it is much less in solutions of sodium and calcium bisulphites, 
Aspen wood, compared with coniferous woods, has a high xylan 
content (17.6%). Mannan was not found, but 1% galactan was 
present. The individual components of aspen wood are not 
markedly different from those of coniferous woods. The main 
differences, aside from the different ratios of the constituents, 
lie in the physical nature of the fibers, and in the morphological 
and anatomical peculiarities—J. L. P. 


Mechanism of Synthetic Fiber Manufacture by the Viscoge 
Process. R. O. Herzog. Papierfabr. 23, 115-117 (June 18, 1925.) 
The different steps in the viscose process are considered from 
physical and chemical standpoints. Ripening of alkali-cellulose 
is accompanied by a diminution in the normal length of the 
cellulose crystallite, after 20 to 40 hr. the size is 2/3 the original, 
and after 68 hr. it is reduced to one-half. After treatment with 
carbon disulphide it is probable that the dispersed viscose par- 
ticles, micelles, are of the same size and contain the same amount 
of cellulose as the ripened alkali-cellulose particles before sul- 
phiding. Viscose ripening is characterized by (1) a chemical 
change in the sulphur content, (2) change in solvation, (3) gel 
formation. In the coagulation operation the micelles are brought 
together but are not all orientated along the axis of the fiber. 
The xanthogenate micelle is transformed again to the cellulose 
crystallite. The properties of the fiber are dependent in a meas- 
ure on the size of the particles-after the viscose has matured, 
the speed of the coagulation, and the tension of the fiber during 
drying and winding.—J. L. P. 


Non-Cellulosic Constituents of Wood. A. Foulon. Zellstoff 
a. Papier 5, 212-213 (June, 1925). Wood meal, after extraction 
with benzol, is subjected to a mild hydrolysis with 85% acetic 
acid solution containing 0.3% sulphuric acid (Ger. pat. 309,551), 
by which the ligneous substances are separated from the cellulose 
almost quantitatively. Fourteen per cent wood is dissolved by 
this method, but the reaction is ten times as rapid when hydro- 
lysis is effected with a 1.5% sulphuric acid solution and 13% 
dissolves. By the combined methods of Cross and Bevan, and 
Koenig the cellulose content of spruce wood is given as 50.5%. 
The period of maximum hydrolysis is reached after 27 hr. and 
27% dissolves. The soluble substances are chiefly carbohydrates 
consisting of pentoses and hexoses in the ratio 1:2. Evaporation 
of the acetic acid extract yielded on the addition of water an 
amorphous high molecular substances termed “xylogen,” which 
contained hexoses combined with a phenol complex. Extraction 
tests showed that 2 to 3% phenol is present in wood. Xylogen 
contains 63.97 to 64.20% carbon, 6.08% hydrogen, is soluble in 
formic, acetic, and propionic acids, is precipitated in part by car- 
bon dioxide from alkaline solutions, is separated into the fol- 
lowing fractions: (1) 4% extract with sodium bicarbonate solu- 
tion, (2) 12% soluble in benzol, (3) 44% soluble in chloroform, 
(4) 40% soluble in glacial acetic acid. Fraction 1 contained a 
substance, the chemical properties of which indicated ferulic alde- 
hyde. The benzol extract indicated coniferyl alcohol, though no 
direct proof was possible—J. L. P. 


Lignin Problem. K. G. Jonas. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, 83-88 
(June 13, 1925). Present status of the lignin problem, limited to 
coniferous woods, is critically discussed. Methods of determin- 
ing lignin which yield little or no change in its original compo- 
sition should be employed. For this purpose the procedure of 
Willstaetter and Zechmeister is recommended. Lignin contains 
nc chemically bound carbohydrate constituents and is defined as 
a wood substance without sugar. Prolonged treatment with con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid probably leads to association or poly- 
merization processes. The dark appearance of Willstaetter lignin 
is probably due to the formation of a carbonyl group which sub- 
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sequently enters into reaction. This does not occur in the sul- 
phite pulp process. The estimation of lignin by chlorine or chlo- 
rine dioxide yields results which are too high and the composition 
of the material is altered. Its aromatic nature has not been’ 
clearly shown; the methods of alkali fusion, pressure oxidation, 
or destructive distillation are too drastic and unsatisfactory. The 
evidence of Klason for the aromatic character of lignin is re- 
garded as incomplete. Lignin, like -cellulose, is considered as the 
product of assimilation processes of the plant and is formed in- 
directly from the soluble carbohydrates present.—J. L. P. 

Determination of Lignin. E. Hagglund. Papierfabr. 23, 406 
(June 21, 1925). The lignin determination of Schwalbe [C. A. 
19, 2127 (1925)] is criticized. The method is inaccurate because 
a part of the lignin is dissolved by the acid mixture, and rapid 
filtration is not possible. Following the Schwalbe procedure but 
filtering on a quartz sand filter gave a clear filtrate which after 
48 hr. yielded a precipitate amounting to 3.1% of the wood sub- 
stance and containing 16.3% methoxyl groups. This material had 
the properties of lignin. If the Schwalbe procedure is modified 
sc that the mixture stands 24 hrs. before filtering, the filtrate does 
not yield a further precipitate. The percentage of lignin obtained 
in this way amounted to 27.8%, which value compares favorably 
with 27.4% by the 41% hydrochloric acid method.—J. L. P. 

Reply to Criticism of Hagglund and Wenz] Concerning the 
Determination of Lignin. H. Schwalbe. Papierfabr. 23, 406- 
407 (June 21, 1925). The experimental observations of Hagglund 
(cf. preceding abstract) are confirmed but correction for the dis- 
solved lignin gives a value which is lower than that by former 
methods. The author’s proposed method is considered suitable 
for practical purposes without applying a correction.—J. L. P. 


Census Data Requested Early 

The Bureau of the Census is making plans for the next biennial 
census of manufactures, which will cover the year 1925, as 
provided in the Act of Congress approved March 3, 1919. 

In deciding upon the items to be covered by the census, the 
bureau has consulted with the representatives of various manu- 
facturers’ associations with a view to securing, as far as practicable 
and without making the schedule to elaborate, information which 
will be of value to the representatives of the several industries 
concerned, and at the same time furnish a record of the progress 
of manufactures generally throughout the United States. 

The blank forms upon which reports should be made will be 
mailed by the bureau to all manufacturers about January 1, and a 
report will be required from each manufacturer whose gross 
products are valued at $5,000 or more for the year 1925. It is to he 
hoped that every manufacturer concerned will have his records in 
such shape that he can fill out the schedule within a few days 
after its receipt, as the tabulation of each industry will not be made 
by the Bureau of the Census until reports are received from all 
manufacturers engaged in it. We therefore urge our readers 
to furnish this information, in case they are manufacturers, soon 
after January 1 in order that we may have, as early as possible 
in 1926, the statistics which will show the condition and record 
of their industry for the year 1925. 


Fine Paper Makers Meet in Copenhagen 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

“Wasurncton, D. C., December 16, 1925.—Representatives of the 
vook paper and writing paper industries of Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Germany, Australia, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium recently met in Copenhagen, according to a report from 
Commercial Attache H. Sorensen, Copenhagen, to the Department 
of Commerce. This meeting was partly for general orientation 


purposes, and partly for the discussion of the possibility of price 
increases. It is reported to be the general consensus of opinion 
that owing to a rise in the prices of pulp and other raw materials 
that an increase in the price of fine papers is highly desirable. An 
exchange of statistics was arranged for at the meeting and it was 
decided to hold future sessions annually. 
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Story of Link-Belt 1875-1925 


In commemoration of its fiftieth anniversary the Link-Belt Com- 
pany has issued a handsome book entitled “The Story of Link- 
Belt 1875-1925,” which gives much interesting information. 

The patent for the detachable link chain, according to this 
anniversary book, was granted to William Dana Ewart, a young 
implement dealer, of Belle Plains, Ia., September 1, 1875. Mr. Ewart 
first started to build a self-binding harvester, but he realized the 
great need in such a machine for a detachable chain drive that could 
be repaired in the field and he worked out the idea of a chain drive, 
the links of which could easily be replaced by the farmer, who 
up to that time had been wasting much time in, going back to the 
barn or blacksmith shop for necessary repairs to the “strap-link” 
chain drives that were used on some of the first crude binders, or 
trying to adjust the flat belts, which stretched or tightened under 
varying conditions of heat or moisture in the field. 

Late in 1874 when Mr. Ewart came to Chicago with a view to 
arousing some interest in his “detachable link chain,” he succeeded 
in interesting John C. Coopley, a lawyer who was then president 
of the Chicago Malleable Iron Company. As a result a company 
was duly incorporated in 1875, under the name of tne Ewart 
Manufacturing Company, for manufacturing detachable link chain. 
In 1876, the Ewart chains were exhibited at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial. 

New uses for the invention developed rapidly, and in 1880 the 
Link-Belt Machinery Company was incorporated “to design, build, 
and supply accessory parts, and install elevating and conveying 
machinery employing Ewart chains.” The plant for this company 
was built in Chicago. 

In 1888 the Link-Belt Engineering Company was formed with a 
plant in Philadelphia. These two plants found increasing numbers 
of new uses for the chain, with the result that all three plants 
continued to grow in size until in 1906 a consolidation of the three 
interests took place, and Charles Piez was elected president. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Piez was director general of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation during the World War. 

Mr. Piez is now chairman of the board of directors, and Alfred 
Kauffman, formerly vice-president in charge of the two Link-Belt 
plants in Indianapolis, is now president of the company. 

From the humble beginning of 1875 this company now operates 
and owns ten large manufacturing plants, with seven shops and 
warehouses, and twenty-seven branch offices; and its products 
now include elevating and conveying equipment for all kinds of 
materials; complete equipment for the handling and cleaning of 
coal, on the ground and in the boiler house, complete coai tipples 
and coal washing plants, sand and gravel washing and preparing 
plants, sand preparing and conveying machinery for the modern 
foundry, locomotive and crawler type cranes, silent chain drives 
for industrial plants, and for the front end of the automobile—in 
fact, Link-Belt today builds complete equipment for conveying 
handling and power transmission. 


New Mathieson Sales Office at Fairmont 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., have established a new 
district sales office in Fairmont, W. Va., with W. C. McAdoo in 
charge as district sales manager. 


The territory to be handled by the new Fairmont branch office 
includes nearly all of West Virginia, the southwestern section of 
Pennsylvania, and a number of cities located ori the Ohio side 
of the Ohio River. In the past this has been a part of the 
Philadelphia office territory and the company feels such the new 
arrangement will prove to be of mutual advantage to itself and 
to its customers. 

Mr. McAdoo has been covering this section for the past year 
and he has gained the confidence and esteem of all of the 
customers and friends with whom he has come in contact. He 
will continue to carry at Fairmont complete warehouse stocks 
of “Eagle-Thistle” products for prompt delivery to local customers. 
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Waste Liquor and Gases of the Paper Industry 


Survey of the Recent Domestic and Foreign Patent Literature on the Utilization of Waste 
Liquors and Waste Gases of the Pulp Industry, 1912-1924 


By A. ScHRoHE’ 


TRANSLATED, 


WITH ADDITIONS, BY CLARENCE J. West, CHAIRMAN CoMMITIFZ ON ABsTRCTS AND BisiiocrapHy, T. A. P 
(Contriwution No. 47 oF THE COMMITTEE) 


- PL 


(Concluded from last week) 


486. 1923. Swedish 53,794. H. O. V. Bergstroém. Counter- 


acting the formation of scale in evaporating apparatus for sulphite 
waste liquors, etc. 


The scale is subjected to the action of liquids which transform 
the neutral sulphites into soluble. acid sulphites, for instance, 
aqueous sulphur dioxide or fresh sulphite liquor. 

487. 1923. Swedish 54,468. E. S. Sandberg and G. Sunblad. 
Recovering alkali salts from the flue gases in the manufacture of 
sulphate cellulose. 

The gases are Subjected to an electric precipitation process 
immediately after they have passed the steam generator but before 
the economizer system. 

488. 1923. Swedish 55,540. H. O. V. Bergstrom. Organic 
acids from sulphite cellulose waste lye. 

The lye is acidified and distilled at normal or increased pressure 
or in vacuum and the vapor is passed through a substance suitable 
for binding the acids which are obtained. 

489. 1923. Norwegian 38,643. Edouard Krebs. Fertilizer. 

A material containing phorsphoric anhydride such as raw 
phosphate, apatite, etc., is treated with sulphite cellulose waste 
liquor. The mixture is evaporated and burned. 

490. 1924. U.S. 1,480,418. G. W. Pressell. Carburizing com- 
position. 

A pasty composition for use in carburizing articles of steel is 
formed of carbon dust, a cyanide or cyanamide or other nitrogen- 
bearing material, carbonates of barium sodium and calcium and 
molasses, sulphite liquor or other binder. 

491. 1924. U.S. 1,481,942. F. A. Vogel. Fuel briquette. 

Material to be briquetted is mixed with a limited amount of 
molasses, sulphite pitch or other water-soluble binder which will 
coat the particles on subsequent masticating, but will not leave 
excess binder aside from a thin coating film. The particles are 
then briquetted, dried and carbonized. 

492. 1924. U. S. 1,482,367-8. H. G. Elledge. Production of 
carbon dioxide. 

A composition for the production of carbon dioxide comprises 
an alkali metal bicarbonate and a neutral calcium salt When the 
composition is to be used as a fire-extinguishing composition in 
combating oil fires, it may advantageously have compounded there- 
with froth-forming and foam-stabilizing ingredients such as glue, 
saponin, black liquor, etc. 1,482,368 covers the operation of a fire- 
extinguisher containing the above mixture. 

493. 1924. U.S. 1,483,160. M. J. Creighton. 
carbon from black liquors. 

Evaporated residues from black liquor obtained in soda pulp 
manufacture are incinérated and the incinerated material is re- 
heated to a temperature of about 600° or above in the presence of 
steam. Soda is separated by washing from the activated carbon 
produced. 

494, 1924. U. S. 1,483,554. E. L. Rinman and G. F. Mag- 


nuson. Furnace for dry distillation of waste pulp mill liquor or 
similar materials. 


495. 1924. U. S. 1,485,333. H. H. Hurt. 
serving albuminoid animal material. 
An acid sulphate liquor substantially free of lime is used for 


temporarily preserving and deodorizing albuminoid animal matter 
such as tankage. 


Soda and active 


Temporarily pre- 


> Papierfabricant 23, 30-33, 63-65, 89-92, 158-161, 251- - . 
306-307, (1925). , ’ 251-253, 284-287, 293-296, 
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496. 1924. U. S. 1,487,456. M. L. Griffin. 
pulp waste liquor. 

Wood pulp waste liquor is evaporated on the surface of an in- 
ternally heated rotating drum to distil off the volatile subst 
which are condensed to recover acetone, methyl alcohol an 
substances. 

497. 1924. U. S. 1,488,829. J. E. Plumstead. Alkaline cook- 
ing liquor for pulp manufacture. 

Calcium carbonate sludge obtained in recovery of soda from 
black ash residue of soda pulp manufacture is calcined with an 
admixture of sulphur and the calcined mixture may be used to 
react with sodium carbonate leached from the black ash to form 
a pulp digesting liquer. 

498. 1924. U. S. 1,488,830. 
cooking paper pulp. 

A liquor containing sodium hydroxide and sodium thiosvlphate 
is obtained by the process described in No 497. 


Distilli ng wood 


inces 
1 other 


J. E. Plumstead. Liquor for 


499. 1924. U. S. 1,489,692. G. Blenio. Fire-extinguishing 
composition. 

A component for fire-extinguishing mixtures, adapted for use 
with sodium bicarbonate, is formed of concentrated sulphite liquor 


and aluminium sulphate, dissolved in water to a creamy con- 
sistency. 

500. . 1924. U. S. 1,492,034. C. B. Jacobs. 
cellulose manufacture in various reactions. 

Adsorptive carbon from leached incinerated or merely calcined 
black liquor of soda pulp manufacture or other by-product carbons 
of vegetable fiber treatment is used as a reducing agent in sodium 
cyanide manufacture and in other reactions. 

501. 1924. U. S. 1,493,756. H. E. LaBour. Dealcoholizing 
beer. 

Beer, fruit juices, milk or sulphite liquor may be evaporated 
by feeding it onto the center of a rapidly revolving disk on which 
is spreads outwardly into independently rotating or rolling drops. 
The material is thrown off the outer edge of the disk and the 
alcohol or water is evaporated and removed by a current of carbon 
dioxide or other gas. 

502. 1924. U. S. 1,494,468. E. Eisenbeiss. 
lye as fuel. 

A jet of waste sulphite lye to be burned in a furnace is intro- 
duced continuously into a furnace (which may have a travelling 
grate) at the opposite end from that into which the main fucl 
supply is charged and countercurrent to the latter. The jet 
supplies auxiliary fuel over the entire grate area. 

503. 194. U. S. 1,495,074. A. F. Hoffman. 
cellulose liquor in lubricating cutting tools. 

A lubricant containing sulphite or other cellulose waste liquor 
(which may be neutralized) is employed for lubricating cutting 
tools. 

504. 1924. U. S. 1,497,672. Canadian 241,265, 241,206. W. 


H. Dickerson. Treating waste sulphite liquor with hydrog« 
sulphide. 


Carbon from 


Sulphite ‘waste 


Waste sulphite 


Waste sulphite liquor is treated with hydrogen sulphide in 
order to precipitate sulphur. The remaining liquor is preferably 
treated with oxalic acid to precipitate calcium and prepare 4 
solution for tanning and other uses. 


505. 1924. U. S. 1,498,722. L. H. Englund and L. Shapiro 
Rat poison. 
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A poison for rats and other pests is formed by mixing 2 
solution of sodium cyanide with a solution of zinc chloride and 
sulphite cellulose material. 

506. 1924. U. S. 1,498,856. J. S. Robeson. Adhesive. 

\ mixture of terra cotta clay with solid constituents of waste 
sulphite cellulose liquor is adapted for use as a binder with core 
sand for foundry use, making fuel briquettes, etc. 

507. 1924. U.S. 1,499,363. E. G. Goodell. Spray distillation 
of wood pulp cooking liquor. 

Liquor irom wood pulp manufacture by the soda-sulphate proc- 
ess is sprayed into a highly heated retort to produce by-products 
such as soda, gases and organic liquid distillates. 

508. 1924. U.S. 1,500,265. J. E. Plumstead. Fuel from car- 
bon sludge. 

Moist carbon sludge from the reclamation of soda pulp black 
liquor is ground to effect separation of the carbon particles of the 
sludge and water is separated to prepare the material for use as a 
fuel. 

509. 1924. U. S. 1,500,890. J. E. Plumstead. 
values from black liquor. 

Black liquor from paper pulp manufacture is passed through 
heat zones of varying intensities, to effect evaporation and produce 
black ash. The evaporation is so conducted that the material 
reaching the heat zone attains its maximum temperature before 
evaporation is complete. This serves to prevent fusion. 

510. 1924. U. S. 1,501,975. R. W. Strehlenert. 
blocks. 

Building blocks or “stones” are formed by mixing clay, wood 
cuttings and waste sulphite liquor with such a small amount of 
water that the mass will be of granular consistency, molding under 
pressure and rapidly heating the material for a short period to 
about 200° or above, partially to decompose the waste sulphite 
liquor and render the product hard and non-hygroscopic. 

511. 1924. U. S. 1,507,674-8. T. Nagel. Agglomerating finely 
divided coal or other finely divided materials. 

An organic binder containing phosphorus in inorganic combi- 
nation, such as sulphite pitch mixed with .phosphoric acid, which 
is capable of hardening on heating is used to effect agglomeration 
of fine coal or other finely divided materials which are to be 
briquetted and the binder is hardened by heating. 1,507,676 speci- 
fies a binder which is rendered hard and water-insoluble by heat- 
ing and which is formed of sulphite pitch mixed with about 16-33 
per cent of phosphoric acid. 1,507,677 specifies a binder formed 
from an adhesive liquid such as blackstrap molasses mixed with 
sulphite pitch or other material possessing drying properties which 
form a hard, smokeless and water-insoluble product with a finely 
divided fuel after heating. 1,507,678 specifies briquetting finely 
divided fuels with a binder which is rendered hard, water-insoluble 
and non-volatile on heating and which is formed ‘by mixing sul- 
phuric acid or zinc chloride with sulphite pitch or a similar water- 
soluble organic adhesive material. 

512. 1924. U. S. 1,510,196. A. Romer. 
sulphite liquor. 

In the continuous fermentation of waste sulphite liquor to pro- 
duce alcohol or other. products, the liquid to be fermented is 
passed through a plurality of vessels connected in series, each of 
which contains discrete masses of fixed yeast which may be asso- 
ciated with a carrier such as kieselguhr. The flow of the solution 
is controlled so that it remains in contact with the yeast masses a 
sufficient time to effect the desired fermentation. 

513. 1924. U.S. 1,511,359. P. Onnertz and A. Peters. Dyeing 
wool. 

In dyeing wool with dyes such as “fast chrome brown 2R” or 
“metachrome brown B” in which a chromium compound is added 
to the bath, the wool is protected from detrimental action of the 
potassium dichromate or other chromium compound. employed 
by the addition of sulphite cellulose waste liquor. 

514. 1924. U. S. 1,515,656. H. Clemm. Regenerating sul- 
phurous acid and conserving ‘heat from cellulose boilers. 

A mixture of vapor and gas is withdrawn from a cellulose boiler 


Reclaiming 


Building 


Fermenting waste 
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to a sufficient degree to produce a partial vacuum in the boiler 
and the vapor and gas mixture is conveyed to a place of use, such 
as a receptacle for preparing fresh liquor. This operation effects 
withdrawal and regeneration of sulphur dioxide both from the gas 
space and from the liquor in the boiler. 

515. 1924. U. S. 1,516,377. A. R. de Vains. 
chlorides of ketones. é 

Ketonic chlorides in cellulose pulp treated with chlorine are 
rendered soluble by spent alkaline liquors derived from the lixivia- 
tion of cellulosic materials. The liquor is treated with carbon 
dioxide and filtered before it is used for solubilizing the chlorides. 

516. 1924. U. S. 1,519,508-9. “G. A. Richter. Sulphate and 
sulphite pulp. 

Wood chips or similar raw cellulosic material is digested in an 
acid cooking liquor containing a soluble sodium compound such 
as sulphur dioxide, sodium sulphate and sodium sulphite. Another 
batch of the cellulosic material is digested with an alkaline cooking 
liquor such as sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphide and the 
waste liquor from one digestion is used as a source for the manu- 
facture of sodium hydroxide for use in the alkaline digestion. 
1,519,509 specifies cooking wood or similar material in a solution 
of sulphur dioxide and sodium sulphate and smelting the inorganic 
constituents of the resulting waste liquor with inorganic con- 
stituents of a waste liquor from alkaline digestion to produce 
soluble compounds which are used with sulphur dioxide for further 
digestion. z 

$17. 1925. U. S. 1,523,982. H. H. Hurt. Tanning compo- 
sition containing lignosulphonate compounds. 

A tanning liquid of about 30° Be comprises free lignosulphonic 
acids, magnesium ligninsulphonate and aluminium sulphate, prac- 
tically free from lime. It may also be obtained by purifying sul- 
phite waste liquor with sulphuric acid and sodium bisulphate and 
adding aluminium sulphate. 

518. 1923. Canadian 236,528. L. Bradley and E. P. McKeefe. 
Treatment of black liquor. 

An ammonium compound, the acid radical of which torms a 
sodium salt causticizable with lime, is added to black liquor from 
the soda pulp process, in sufficient quantity to precipitate most of 
the precipitable organic matter from the liquor. The ammonia set 
free is driven off, the acetic acid and other volatile organic acids 
are set free, the organic matter is separated and the liquor is 
causticized for further use. 

519. 1923. Canadian 236,530.. L. Bradley and E. P. McKeefe. 
Treatment of residual liquors. 

Black liquor from the soda process is treated with a sulphate 
radical (niter cake) to remove the organic matter and the solution 
is treated to produce a solution of sodium hydroxide available for 
reuse. 

520. 1923. Canadian 236,531. 
Treatment of black liquor. 

Black liquor is atomized .or sprayed into a heated atmosphere 
containing carbon dioxide or sulphur dioxide, thus concentrating 
the liquor and precipitating the organic matter and producing a 
solution of sodium salts which is causticized to give a concentrated 
sodium solution available for reuse. 

521. 1923. Canadian 236,532. L. Bradley and E. P. McKeefe. 
Regenerative production of pulp. 

Residual liquor from the production of pulp with a liquor con- 
taining sodium sulphite or sodium sulphite and sodium hydroxide 
is subjected to the action of sulphur dioxide and if desirable 
sodium bisulphite to regenerate the sodium: sulphite. The precipi- 
tated organic matter is removed and a portion of the liquor fay 
he causticized to provide the desired proportion of sodium hy- 
droxide. 

522. 1924. Canadian 242,850. Erwin Schmidt. 
iorptive carbon. 

An absorbent combustible céllulose-containing 
soaked with cellulose lye and then carbonized. 

523. 1924. Canadian 244,267. B. R. Armour, C. E. Larrabee 
and H. W. Witzel. Terpene purifying process. 


Solubilizing 


L. Bradley and E. P. McKeefe. 


Active ‘ab- 


substance ‘is 
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Crude sulphate pulp turpentine containing malodorous sulphur 
compounds is purified by agitating it with water and an alkaline 
earth metal hypochlorite. 

§24. 1924. Canadian 245,831. 
Treatment of black liquor. 

Black liquor to which a precipitated basic aluminium compound 
has been added is treated with carbon dioxide to precipitate alu- 
minium oxide in intimate admixture with organic matter, the 
precipitate is subjected to destructive distillation to give an inti- 
mate mixture of carbon and aluminium oxide with a liquor which 
may be concentrated and causticized with lime to produce caustic 
alkali solution for further use. 

525. 1924. Canadian 246,302. L. Bradley and E. P. McKeefe. 
Production of pulp. 

A solution containing a sulphate of an alkali is treated with 
calcium carbonate or calcium hydroxide in the presence of un- 
combined sulphur dioxide. To the effluent liquor of an acid proc- 
ess, sodium sulphate or sodium bisulphate is added, organic matter 
is removed by concentrating, the resulting liquor is treated with 
calcium sulphite in the presence of an acid or with other alkaline 
earth compound in the presence of sulphur dioxide to precipitate 
calcium sulphate and produce alkaline sulphate or bisulphate in 
solution. 

526. 1924. Swedish 56,831. 
sulphite cellulose waste liquor. 

At first the liquor is treated for the recovery of free or com- 
bined acids such as sulphur dioxide, acetic and formic acids and 
others, for instance by distillation, neutralization or both. Then 
the liquor is evaporated to such a concentration as to give a com- 
bustible material; the compressed vapors are used in the evapora- 
tion process. 

527. 1924. Swedish 57,172. E. S. Sandberg, H. A. E. Nilsson 
and I. V. Blomquist. Methanol and ethyl alcohol from sulphite 
cellulose waste liquor. 

(An addition to No. 485.) After fermentation the liquor is 
evaporated and the vapors are passed through a suitable absorbent, 
for instance acetic and formic acids, before -they. are condensed. 

528. 1924. Swedish 57,253. R. Karlberg.. Utilizing the heat 
of vapors of sulphite cellulose boilers with indirect heating. 

The vapor is used for indirect heating of the boilers. The con- 
densate is treated with manganese dioxide to oxidize and neutralize 
the acid present. 

529. 1924. Swedish 57,476. H. O. V. Bergstrom. Distillation 
of sulphite liquors. 

Sulphite liquor is distilled in a column still under reduced pres- 
sure and heated by means of hot waste water, for instance, con- 
denser’ water, obtained in the manufacturing process. 

530. 1924. Swedish 57,863. E. L. Rinman. Evaluating sul- 
phite cellulose waste lyes. 

The waste lye, after distillation of alcohol, is evaporated and 
the residue is mixed with gypsum and materials containing alu- 
minium, iron and silicon oxides in amounts suitable to form a raw 
material for cement. When the mixture is burned the sulphur 
escapes as sulphur dioxide and a cement clinker is formed. 

531. 1924. Swedish 57,947. C. W. A. Kleine. Refining alkali 
salts of raw or refined sulphate resins. 

Malodorous and unsaponifiable substances are removed from 
alkali salts of liquid resins produced as a by-product in the manu- 
facture of sulphate cellulose by treating with hot steam, air or in- 
different gases, starting at about 200° and increasing to 400°. The 
reaction products are worked directly to soap or decomposed by 
mineral acids. 

532. 1924. Norwegian 39,295. 
from sulphite cellulose waste liquor. 

Before, during or after the evaporation of the product prepared 
according to No. 489, but before the burning are added substances 
which convert the phosphates into easily assimilable compounds 
during the burning. 

533. 1924. Norwegian 39,296. Edouard Krebs. Fertilizer from 
sulphite cellulose waste liquors and phosphates. 


L. Bradley and E. P. McKeefe. 


H. O. V. Bergstrém. Utilizing 


Edouard Krebs. Fertilizer 
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The waste liquor is evaporated. Then the phosphate-containing 
material is added and the mixture is burned. 

534. 1924. Norwegian 40,517. Aktieselskapet Thunes \{ck. 
Verksted. Evaluation and regeneration of magnesium sulphite 
waste liquor. 

The waste liquor is evaporated and burned; the expelled sulphur 
dioxide and the magnesium oxide in the ashes are used for the 
production of fresh liquor or for other purposes. 


Indenture of Joseph Bryant in 1812 . 


KataMazoo, Mich. December 6, 1925.—How one had to 
literally sign one’s life and liberty away to secure a job in the 
good old days a century back is illustrated in the story of Joseph 
Bryant, papermaker, father of Noah Bryant, one of the founders 
of the Bryant paper Company, largest industry today in the 
Kalamazoo River valley district. 

An indenture, drawn in 1812 during the reign of King George 
III of England, tells how an agreement was reached between 
Sarah Bryant mother of foseph and William Howard, paper 
manufacturer of Woodburn, Bucks county, England, whereby the 
boy, Joseph, entered an apprenticeship to learn the art of paper- 
making. 

Joseph was marketed out for a term of five years, with the 
understanding that he should receive seven shillings ($1.75) 
weekly, the first year; eight shillings ($2.00) the second and 
third years; nine shillings ($2.25) the fourth year, and ten shil- 
lings ($2.50) the fifth year; also an additional allowance of 40 
shillings ($10) a year for clothing and overtime work in the 
mill. It was provided that Howard should provide for his 
apprentice “sufficient meat, drink, washing, lodging, surgeon and 
apothecary.” 

In return, Joseph, according to the indenture, agrees “that during 
all said term, he, the said apprentice, his said master faithfully and 
obediently shall serve; his secrets keep; his lawful commands 
everywhere gladly do; he shall do no damage to his said master, 
or wittingly or knowingly permit it to be done by others; but to 
his power shall:prevent or forthwith give warning thereof to his 
said master; the goods, monies or other properties of his said 
master he shall neither waste nor embezzle nor lend unlawfully 
to any; matrimony he shall not contract; at any unlawful games 
he shall not play; with his own goods pr monies or those of any 
other person without license of his said master shall he neither 
buy nor sell; inns or ale houses he shall not haunt nor absent 
himself from his master’s service day or night without the license 
or permission of his said master, but in all things as « iaithful 
and obedient servant, he shall behave and conduct himself during 
the term of this agreement.” 

This indenture, now faded by time, graces the wall of the 
private office of Merrill B. King, president of the Kex Paper 
Company and great grandson of Joseph Bryant. It is a prized 
and unique curio. 


Concentration in Boilers 

An interesting and valuable pamphlet has just been received 
containing a paper by Grant D. Bradshaw, which was presented 
before the Engineering Society of Western Pennsylvania, and 
distributed by Andrews-Bradshaw Company, 530 Fourth avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

In his paper Mr. Bradshaw goes into the importance, in steam 
plant operation, of knowing the concentration of solids in the 
boiler water, and the effects of the impurities on the operation of 
the boilers, as well as the priming resulting from the concentration. 
He describes apparatus for determining the concentration, and 
methods by which it can be controlled. 

The Tracyfier, manufactured by Andrews Bradshaw Company, 
which was shown at the Power Exposition, is a development for 
securing pure steam and the removal of impurities from it, which 
is marketed by Andrews-Bradshaw Company. 
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Methods © 


By J. E. Wairman, S. D. Warren Co., CumBertanp Mitts, MAINE 


I have been asked to give a brief outline of the method of cost 
distribution in force at the Cumberland Mills plant of the S. D. 
Warren Company at Cumberland Mills, Maine. 

In order to give the most vivid picture in this brief length of 
time we might begin by saying that our entire plant activity, from 
an accounting standpoint, is handled through a system of control 
from the head office at Boston, Mass. 

The requirements for a year in advance are carefully estimated 
and incorporated in a Budget at the Boston Office. 

Cash is furnished the mill by the head office at regular intervals, 
usually each week, to cover the payment of wages and purchase 
of repair materials and supplies, all of which are purchased through 
the mill Purchasing Department. Raw materials are requisitioned 
as required by the mill and purchased by the: Boston Office. Both 
cash and raw materials are charged to the mill through the con- 
trolling, account, Likewise insurance, depreciation and obsoles- 
cence, as well as deferred and miscellaneous charges, are charged 
monthly to, the mill through the control. 


Mill Accounts 


The two main groups of mill accounts are General and Cost 
Accounts. We will briefly run over the general accounts in order 


to make the discussion of cost accounts more comprehensive and to 
show how each of these accounts tie into the general scheme. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 
Accounts Payable 
Accounts Receivable 
Notes Receivable 
Employe’s Service Accounts 
Freight Accounts 
Gifts and Allowances 
Wages Payable 





The Employe’s Service Account is sub-divided 
as follows: 
Cash Advances 
Due from Employes 
Notes Receivable Collectible 
Payroll collection, etc. 
INVENTORY 
Repair Materials and Supplies 
Raw Materials 
Wood 
Coal 
Miscellaneous 
Finished Paper 
* Address given at Convention held by the Cost Association of the Paper 


Industry, at the 
Cost Section 


Statler hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., November 19, 1925, 





MANUFACTURING CosT 


Manufacturing Expense 

Paper and Materials in Process 
Steam 

Power 

Transportation 

Repairs 

Labor 

Over or Under Distributed Expense 


Books of Account 

1—Genetal Mill Ledger in which are controlled all of the above 
accounts. ( f 

2—Journal (loose leaf voucher system). 

3—Cost Voucher Record (loose leaf in which are controlled all 
the manufacturing Accounts). 

4—Cost Voucher (loose leaf). All employe’s service accounts are 
kept in a 5x8 card system. 

5—Raw Material Voucher Register (loose leaf). 

6—Raw Material Stock Record (loose leaf). 

7—Repair Material and Supplies-Purchase Registér—(loose leaf). 

8—Finished Paper Stock Record (loose leaf). 


We will now attempt to follow the path of funds and raw ma- 
terials through from the head office. 

As cash is received at the mill it is, of course, entered in the cash 
book and placed at our disposal to pay for labor, supplies and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. Incidentally we do considerable employe’s 
service in the cashier’s department such as advances on wages to 
be collected at a small amount per week, also we make small collec- 
tions from wages through the pay roll of men with large families 
and in straitened circumstances, for account local merchants, thus 
forestalling a great many legal difficultiés for the employees. 

We also loan money, with which to build homes, to em- 
ployes of integrity, which may be repaid by easy deductions from 
their weekly wages. This forms, however, a phrase of accounting 
somewhat removed from our topic and which we shall be glad to 
enlarge upon during the discussion to follow if any are interested. 

The cash book is closed monthly into the general ledger over a 
single journal voucher giving an accumulation of debits and 
credits for the. month. 

The invoices of raw materials which are purchased by the head 
office are sent to the mill where they are first entered in the voucher 
register and then in the stock record. Upon receipt of material 
they are approved and returned for payment. 

The purchase register is closed monthly into the general ledger 
over one journal voucher giving an accumulation of the entire 
month’s purchases. 
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The handling of the repair materials and supplies by the mill 
Purchasing Department is not unlike the raw materials except that 
orders are placed at the mill and all invoices for materials bought 
are sent direct to the mill and are entered in purchase register and 
after being approved and receipt of materials checked, are passed 
on to the cashier for payment. A*single journal voucher closes this 
voucher register into the general ledger each month. 

Having given a “bird’s-eye-view” of the general accounts we will 
now turn our attention to the manufacturing accounts. 

We have, in our general ledger, an account entitled manufactur- 
ing cost, which serves as a control for the entire manufacturing 
activity; an charged or credited is ‘handled through this 
account. This account is not as large in terms of the number of 
entries, as the description would -indicate, probably not more than 
two dozen entries being necessary to complete the whole thing. 

The break-down of this control is to be found in our cost 
voucher record, which, as previously described, is a loose-leaf rec- 
ord containing controls for the various manufacturing accounts. 
Supplementary to this is a departmental cost record which is a sim- 
ilar form of loose-leaf record, containing one or more sheets for 
each department to accommodate the necessary entries. 

All entries made in the cost voucher record are made over a cost 
voucher which practically serves the same purpose that the journal 
voucher does to the general ledger. 

We have the same elements of cost that all other mills do, viz: 
raw materials, labor, and expense or burden. Our problem is to 
distribute these evenly over our product as it goes through each 
step in the process, being careful not to overstep nor under-esti- 
mate by too large a margin. This is done by making our charges 
directly to individual orders as they are made using as a basis 
predetermined values for raw material, and expense rates. The 
amount of labor, of course, being easily allocated. 

We might state here that we consider two main divisions in our 
manufacturing costs, viz: order costs, which are in reality theoreti- 
cal costs; and actual or departmental costs, which are what the 
name implies. 

The order costs are controlled in the cost voucher record by the 
paper and process account. The departmental costs are controlled 
for the most part by a separate account in cost voucher record, 
having the name of the particular account, except that all depart- 
ments intimately associated with the manufacture of the product, 
from the Beating and Machining Department, through to the Ship- 
ping Departments, are all controlled by an account known as ma- 
chine expense, which includes all charges to these departments, 
except direct labor, raw material, and packing material, and merely 
as a matter of convenience we carry accounts entitled material ex- 
pense, and packing material expense to which we charge materials 
as charged department and credit materials as charged orders. By 
this means we can see at a glance how our predetermined rates of 
materials and expense compare with actual figures. 

The next is “operation.” 


Operation 


We receive a production order from our Sales Department at 
the head office. This is copied over at the mill on to several copies 
of a sub-production order, allowing a copy for each department 
from the beaters on. Thé reverse side of the beater copy is ruled 
off to allow for the-listing of the raw material furnished. 


Upon receipt of this order the beaters start immediately to fur- 
nish the order as per specifications and using their knowledge and 
experience as a guide as to how many engines to furnish for a re- 
quired amount of paper. A separate record is also kept by the 
Beater Engineer, called a beater tally sheet, showing the number of 
cars of sulphite, broke, etc. and number of inches in size, clay, 
alum, etc. and also the number of engines. When the order is 
completed these are collected and with the sub-production order, 
form the basis for making up the material costs. These quantities 
are assembled on group cards containing all orders run of the same 
finish and extended at predetermined values and transferred to a 
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cost voucher by order number and amount and are posted from the 

cost vouchers directly to the sub-cost card, which is a 5x8 card 

designed to handle cost of the order by department. 
: Direct Labor 

The Machine Department keeps a record known as the machine 
delay ticket and is a very comprehensive record of performance. 
This ticket is perforated through the center, the upper half showing 
the order number, grade, size and weight number and weight of 
rolls run as well as the names of machine tenders and time spent 
running the. order. One of these tickets is made out for every 
order. The lower half contains order number, size, weight and 
grade and a provision for filling in delays and cause thereof. 

These tickets are collected by a time clerk and are first used for 
pay roll record, then they are turned over to another clerk who 
sorts them out by order number and draws up a cost voucher with 
all the information found on the ticket. When the voucher is coim- 
plete the weekly charges for direct labor on the machines are col- 
lected under the order number and are posted from the cost voucher 
to the sub-cost card. After posting, the voucher goes to the 
Record Clerk and is entered in the cost voucher record, charging 
the paper in process control and crediting labor, and at the same 
time entering the amount in the labor column of the department 
cost. 

In practically the same manner the direct labor is handled for 
each department, being used first for pay roll purposes and finally 
as a basis of direct labor charges to orders. 

Taken by departments, the difference between the weekly direct 
labor charges to orders and the total pay roll for that department 
represents indirect labor, and is vouchered for each department in 
a total charging machine expense and crediting labor and at the 
same time charging each department. It will be noted that this 
amount does not go to the individual order but forms a part of the 
burden for each department which must be in some way supplied 
to the order. 

Hourly Rate for Each Machine 

Our method of burden distribution to orders is by the machine 
hourly rate in all departments where practical. Hourly rates for 
each machine have been established that will retire the expense of 
a given department. Of course, it is a problem to predetermine 
the expense a month in advance, but it can be done with reason- 
able accuracy unless some unforeseen expense crops up toward the 
latter part of the accounting period. The weekly expense charges 
are made up for each department on cost vouchers by extending 
against each order number the hours on the machine by the rate 
for that machine. These charges are posted to the sub-cost cards 
and later entered in the cost voucher record, charging paper in pro- 
cess and crediting machine expense. This completes the sub-cost 
card except credits for finishing, which come to the department on 
large daily finishing lists designed to accommodate all necessary in- 
formation such as order number, size, weight and grade, individual 
case weight, case prices, case value, number of reams, theoretical 
weight, actual weight, and finishing expense. These are posted 
daily on the back of the sub-cost card in space provided for it. 

We might add that fixed prices are charged for different size 
cases and wrapping, the value of which each day is credited to 
packing material expense in the cost voucher record. This is off- 
set at the end of the month by a charge for the number of cases 
used at an average cost price plus the cost of wrappers actually 
used at inventory value. 

When the order is finished we receive the copy of the sub-pro- 
duction order originally sent the Finishing Department. This con- 
tains on the reverse side the number of reams and weight of good 
paper as well as weight of seconds finished. The sub-cost card is 
then removed from the files and all data transferred to the cost 

card and the order figured. When a group of orders of the same 
grade are figured they are vouchered and charged finished paper, 
and credited paper in process, in the cost voucher record. The cost 
cards are further listed on cost of grade sheets by grade and basis 
and when totaled form the basis for making up our charge to in- 
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yentory of finished paper. It might be well to say here that the 
grade totals of weight and value collected from above sheets are 
listed on a journal voucher and posted in the general ledger as a 
charge to finished paper and a credit to paper in process, at the 
same time each item is posted in the finished paper stock record 
and added to amounts outstanding the previous month. A new 
average cost per pound is then struck which is used to value the 
current cost of sales, 

We have now followed our charges through on the cost cards 
and have seen the completed order transferred from paper in 
process to finished paper. 

All Departments’ Numbered 


To go back, now, to our other division of cost, namely, the de- 
partmental cost, which we have frequently mentioned in an attempt 
to show the relation between the two, we have numbered all our 
departments so as to have all departments not directly associated 
with the manufacture of the product coming on the first half of 
the scale among the smaller numbers, the other departments which 
are directly connected with the product come on the latter half of 
the scale. We will call the first group primary departments for con- 
venience. 

Distributed to Other Departments 

Beginning with Department 15, which we call the Transporta- 
tion, we proceed to steam, repairs, (electric power seperated for 
convenience) and power. These with manufacturing expense, form 
the’ low end of the list, and each are distributed to all other de- 
partments on some equitable basis. Cases and frames, sulphite 
bleach, soda and sulphite are in reality departments which manu- 
facture products for use in the process and are all controlled by the 
materials in process inventory account in the general ledger and 
cost voucher record. We charge departments with actual amounts 
of above products at cost price and leave in or deduct from in- 
ventory amounts in excess or less than produced in any month. 
Each department is charged with labor, material, salaries, labora- 
tory expense.. watching expense, repair materials and supplies, oils 
and grease, belting electric light, and all fixed charges. Besides 
these, each is charged with a proportional part of the distribution 
of the manufacturing expense transportation, steam and power ac- 
counts. These distributions are all vouchered separately charging 
the proper controls and crediting the control of the account being 
distributed. This, together with the other charges mentioned 
above, makes up the burden in departments directly connected with 
the manufacture of the product which, as we have previously ex- 
plained, is spread over the product by a machine rate. 

We could, of course, go into endless detail regarding the dis- 
tribution of these primary departments and the placing of fixed 


charges, but suffice it here to say that after distribution, the cost 
of all the primary departments are found spread over the depart- 


ments directly connected with the manufacture of the finished pro- 
duct. 


One Journal Voucher Drawn 


After all entries are completed in the cost voucher record the 
book is balanced up and one journal voucher drawn which places 
the net manufacturing cost into the other accounts; in other words, 
we credit manufacturing cost for the entire net manufacturing cost 
and charge paper in process, materials in process, and charge or 
credit machine used, packing material expense for under or over 
distribution. We also charge improvement and replacement for 
labor and materials expended in their behalf. On the same voucher 
we credit materials in process and charge paper in process in their 
behalf. On the same voucher we credit materials in process and 
charge paper in process for materials used of our own manufac- 
ture showing how close from the paper in process account all 
orders finished. 

After making these entries our general sales controlling ac- 
counts show amounts actually on cost cards not retired, values of 
materials of our own manufacture still unused, together with all 
inventories of finished paper, raw and repair materials, also cash 
and all outstanding cash or employe’s service accounts, as well as 


_ thereon last June. 
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the over or under distributed expense which is in reality a profit 
and loss item and is closed to that account periodically, also the 
controlling account with the Boston Office. 

A balance sheet is then drawn from these balances in the gen- 
eral ledger’ and forwarded to our head office. 

Departmental cost statements are made up for each department 
which are used by the management and department superintendents 
in analyzing costs. 

Various other reports mostly of a statistical nature are made up, 
a full set being sent to the head office and one set retained by the 
management and al! department superintendents interested in any 
particular reports receive a copy. 

We trust that we have given you a reasonably clear picture of 
methods of cost distribution used at our plant. If there are any 
particular points that any of you would like elaborated or any ques- 
tions you would like to ask, I shall be more than pleased to answer 
them. 


Paper Firms Win Against Henry Ford & Son 
{From Our Regular Correspondent] 

Conoes, N. Y., December 12, 1925.—In a decision handed down 
yesterday the Supreme Court directed that Henry Ford & Son, Inc., 
automobile manufacturers, must remove from the federal dam in 
the Hudson River at Troy, the flashboards which were placed 
The decision was rendered by Supreme Court 
Justice Newton J. Herrick in the action brought against the Ford 
Company by the Mohawk Papermakers, Inc., and two other corpor- 
ations operating mills on the Mohawk River in Waterford. 

In the spring of 1923 the Ford Company completed and com- 
menced the operation of its hydro-electric power plant at the west 
end of the federal dam and since that time the plant has been 
utilizing the power for the Ford factory in Green Island. In De- 
cember, 1924, the Ford Company procured from the Federal Power 
Commission permission to erect two feet of flash-boards on the 
main spillway of this dam in order to improve the operation of its 
power plant. These structures were erected last June. Immediately 
the Mohawk Papermakers, Inc., and two other corporations, each 
of which operates a factory on the north sprout of the Mohawk 
River along King’s canal in Waterford, objected to these boards 
claiming that they created two feet of back water on the water- 
wheels in their plants thereby interfering with their operation 
and reducing the water power available for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

The Ford Company declined to heed these objections claiming 
that the permission of the Federal Power Commission and of the 
War Department was given in the aid of interstate navigation 
pursuant to the Interstate Commerce clause of the United States 
constitution and that it therefore gave the Ford Company im- 
munity from any suit. 

Thereupon Thomas O’Connor and George S. O’Connor, Water- 
ford attorneys, on behalf of the Mohawk Papermakers and other 
firms instituted proceedings in the Supreme Court- in Saratoga 
county to procure an injunction requiring the Ford Company +o re- 
move the flashboards and moved before Judge Herrick, at a special 
term at Amsterdam in August, for such an injunction during the 
pendency of the litigation between the parties. In the decision on 
this motion handed down yesterday Judge Htrrick holds that the 
Waterford corporations are entitled to such an injunction and di- 
rects the issuance thereof. His opinion reviews the history of the 
state dam erected at this point in 1826, the federal dam erected 
there in 1915 and the Ford Company’s power house erected in 1923. 
Reviewing the records in connection with the, permission of the 
War Department for the erection of flashboards, he reaches the 
conclusion that this permission was granted and the flashboards 
were erected, not for any interest of interstate navigation, but for 


the purpose of improving the operation of the plant of the Ford 
Company. From the papers before him he concludes that the 


plaintiffs are suffering serious damage to their property by reason 
of the operation of the-flashbaards. and holds that the erection 
thereof is without legal justification: 
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The Future of the Cost Association ° 


By Preswent J. E. Hype 


I would point out that owing to my location in the Northeastern 
part of the country, it has been impossible for me to be in as close 
touch with the detailed activities of the Association as I should 
like, and for this we must look to the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

I must express appreciation of the assistance rendered by Mr. 
Reilly and also by the executive committee. The Cost Association 
has been fortunate in having men on its committees who have been 
so interested in the forwarding of this work. 

I can conceive of only one reason why men associate themselves 
in firms and corporations engaged in business; that is, to make a 
reasonable profit on their investment, and these organizations send 
us here to profit from the meeting of the Cost Association. This 
Association is no better than the men in it, and the interest 
expressed by all present, also joining in the discussions and bringing 
to one another your mutual problems. 

I wish to call your attention to the current work of our Secretary- 
Treasurer, especially in his effort to stimulate interest: First, articles 
of interest which appear weekly in the Paper TrapE JOURNAL; 
second, monthly Pulp and Paper Profits, with helpful suggestions. 
Send any suggestions to him that you find helpful in your work. 

Twelve Reasons for the Cost Association 

I am going to read to you twelve reasons, prepared by Secretary- 
Treasurer Burke as to why the paper industry should be interested 
in the Cost Association: 


1. To stimulate the interest of all manufacturers in “correctly” 
determined costs. 

2. To standardize cost and accounting terminology in the industry. 

3. To simplify cost accounting procédure and establish the funda- 
mental governing principles thereof. 

4. To educate our members in the use and advantages of graphic 
charts and other modern methods of cost analysis and control. 

5. To assist members of the Association who are identified with 
cost committees appointed by trade associations in the industry, in 
formulating uniform cost methods and to recommend to our mem- 
bers the adoption of such uniform methods. 

6. To hold regular meetings in the various paper-making dis- 
tricts, also annual conventions for the discussing of cost problems 
and practices, and to gather and disseminate news regarding ac- 
counting and taxation problems to our members. 

7. To establish a library of cost literature and to maintain a 
bureau of information through which members may be assisted in 
the solution of their individual cost problems. 

8. To co-ordinate the efforts of our members to the end that 
the cost of production may be considered in its. proper relation to 
the complex problems of estimating and management. 

9. To assist the accounting departments of our members in all 
matters relating to the work done by these deparments and par- 
ticularly to emphasize the importance of co-operation between the 
production, selling and accounting departments. 

10. To assist particularly in matters relating to Federal. taxation 
to the end that members may be assisted in properly taking 
advanatge of the various sections of the Federal tax acts, so that 
they may not overpay these taxes. 

11. To draw up a set of Balance Sheet Ratios which will show 
the trend of business in the industry from year to year, and to 
serve as a standard whereby manufacturers and converters may be 
able to measure their progress financially. 

12. To co-operate particularly with the Technical and Super- 
intendents’ Associations for the purpose of eliminating wasteful 
methods in the industry. : 


This leads me to make some recommendations from my obser- 


* Address given at Convention held by the Cost Association of the Paper 
Industry, at the Statier Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., November 19, 1925. 
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vations as a member of the executive committee and President for 
the past year. 

We must, however, inventory the Cost Association, its work and 
its future. The Cost Association has gone peyond its original 
conception; that is, to spread the gospel of better costs methods 
and to interest mills in establishing cost records, all with the idea 
of making the individual mills of the industry know what they 
were doing and therefore bring about more intelligent competition. 

We have passed this stage and have gone into the stage of a 
service organization. We must, however, face this fact, that we 
are not financially a going organization. Our budget is more than 
our income. 

I understand from our secretary-treasurer that we have a deficit 
of approximately $1,000. Ten mills each contributing $100 could 
quickly take care of this. I am glad to say that my mill will chip 
in $100, to head the list. 

Frequent criticism of the Cost Association is that the men 
attending the meetings lack authority to act for the mills. | 
believe this has had: something to do with the demand, for an 
executives’ club or some similar association in the Paper and 
Pulp Association. 

Closer Cooperation Needed 

We should have a closer co-operation with the activities of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, and full co-operation be- 
tween all the secretaries of the various organizations within the 
parent association. 

I believe that the owners and executives of the mills contributing 
to the Cost Association desire this work to continue but that they 
will prefer that we now function as a service division of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association; that the mecessary expenses of 
the Cost Association be included in the budget of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, and the annual dues will cover both 
associations. 

I do not feel that by such affiliation the Cost Association will 
lose its identity, rather, it will be in a position for much more 
effective work, as the executive committee of the parent associa- 
tion, made up of the mill owners and executives, will be in close 
touch with what the Cost Association is doing and help formulate 
its program. 

I do feel that as a rule the conventions of the Cost Association 
should be limited to once a year and that a special effort should be 
made to get out a full representation of the cost and statistical 
men, as well as the executives and those interested in this phase 
of the activity. 

It would be my recommendation that your officers and executive 
committee for the ensuing year carefully consider with the execu- 
tive committee of the American Paper and Pulp Association a 
plan for a close co-operation and affiliation between this association 
and the American Paper and Pulp Association. 

Our annual meeting is tomorrow, with the election of new 
officers, and I take this opportunity to express my pleasure at 
being associated with you all in this association. 


G. K. Hamill Describes Coated Paper Manufacture 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 21, 1925.—At the November 24 
meeting of the Washington Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
G. K. Hamill, research associate of the National Association of 
Glue Manufacturers, at the Paper Section, Bureau of Standards, 
spoke on “Coated Paper.” After describing the manufacturing 
processes and the material entering. therein, a-discussion was 
given of the factors which determine the suitability of ‘coated paper 
for printing purposes and the effects of these factors as well 
as variations in inks and printing practices on the production 
of a satisfactory printed sheet. 
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The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
425 TONS 


Newsprint, Catalog 
Directory Papers 
Butchers Manila 
Packers Oiled Manila 


General Sales Office 
49 Wall St., New York 


620-621 McCormick Bldg. Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Til. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GATTI PAPER STOCK CORPORATION 
41 East 42nd St., New York 

Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies 

COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


Warehouss—Hoboken, N. J. Bramch Offce—Helyeis, Mss. 
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BLUE RIDGE FIBER 
Bleached Soda Pulp 


Manufactured and sold by 


COLUMBIAN PAPER COMPANY 
BUENA VISTA VIRGINIA 


Samples and Prices upon application 


ATTERBURY BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


WOOD PULP, RAGS AND PAPER 
STOCK, FRENCH CASEINE 


145 NASSAU STREET (Potter Bidg.) NEW YORK: 


PAPER TESTS 


In Accordance with T. 4 Po PL 
Sta _— Meth 
— Paper — als 
Mechenical, Physical ‘Chemi ical and Photometric Tests 
ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
t. & East End Ave., New York 


STANDARD PAPER CO. 


BOX BOARDS 
AND BRISTOLS 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


Blow Pits, Acid Storage Tanks, Vats, Etc. 
Send us your specifications for prompt shipment 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


WIECKERT COGS 


Made of Hard Maple 
wee STAND THE 8TRAIN 
EY WEAR LONGER 


WIECKERT LUMBER CO. 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


45 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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Grand Rapids, Mich.—The C. W. Mills Paper Company, 204 
Ellsworth avenue, has awarded a general contract to Sorenson 
& Gross, Houseman Building, for the erection of a new addi- 
tion to its plant, to be five-story, 30 x 140 feet, mill type, es- 
timated to cost $38,000. Work will begin at an early date. 
Frank P. AHen & Son, Houseman Building, are architects. 
H. R. Gezou is president. 

Gloucester, N. J—The Hinde & Dafich Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio, manufacturer of corrugated paper con- 
tainers, etc., has commenced the erection of an addition to its 
local mill for considerable increase in output. It is reported 
to cost about $40,000. A general contract has been awarded 
to the Otto Randolph Company, Chicago, III. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Kardon Paper Company, 224 Pine 
street, manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, plans the 
rebuilding of the portion of its plant destroyed by fire, Decem- 
ber 10, with loss reported at $21,000. The reconstruction will 
cost close to a like amount. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Mapes Consolidated Manufacturing 
Company, Griffith, Ind., recently organized under Delaware 
laws with capital of $1,500,000, will begin the construction of 
a new plant at North Kansas City for the manufacture of 
paper goods. It will be one-story, 200 x 250 ft., estimated to 
cost $125,000, with equipment. A general building contract 
has been let to C. G. Martin, North Kansas City. Clifton B. 
Sloan, 321 East 11th street, Kansas City, is architect. 

Williamsburg, Pa—The West Virginia: Pulp and Paper 
Company, 200 Fifth avenue, New York, has awarded a general 
contract to the Morton C. Tuttle Company, Park Square Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass., for a one-story addition to its local mill, 
81 x 175 feet, reported to cost $75,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis—The Shellmar Products Company, 1613 
Humboldt avenue, manufacturer of labels, wrappers and other 
paper products, is planning the installation of additional equip- 
ment, including two rewinders of drum type, and accessory 
apparatus. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Zac Smith Stationery Company, 2012 
First avenue, manufacturer of paper products and affiliated 
specialties, has plans under way for the rebuilding of the por- 






























































































































































of loss has not been announced. Additional equipment will be 
installed. : 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Sabin Robbins Paper Company, 
Union Trust Building, .is.continuing its construction program, 
and has now filed plans for the erection of a one-story addition 
to it¢ property at 3849 Ludlow avenue, to be used primarily for 
a §torage service. A contract for the structure has been let 
to ithe R. Stevens Company, Cincinnati. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Sandor Paper Box Company, 169 
Franklin avenue, has plans under way for the erection of a new 
two-story addition, 60 x 200 feet, estimated to cost $100,000, 
with equipment. William Hohauser, 400 Broadway, New 
Yark, is architect. 

Downieville, Pa——The former local mill of the Demas Armor 
Tire Company has been acquired by a wall paper manufacturing 
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tion of its plant recently destroyed by fire. An official estimate- 











company, name temporarily withheld, which plans to remodel 
and equip the plant for a new factory. The property was se- 
cured for a stated consideration of $25,000. It is expected to 
mill in this district for the manufacture of coated papers. The 
equipment installation is reported to cost in excess of $25,000. 

New York, N. Y.—The International Paper Company, 
Pershing Square Building, has disposed of an additional stock 
issue to total $12,500,000, a large portion of the proceeds to be 
used for mill extensions and improvements, including neces- 
sary financiing for a low cost production program. Archibald 
R. Graustein is president. 

Baltimore, Md.—Fire, December 10, damaged a portion of the 
plant of the Baltimore Show Card Company, Baltimore and 
Commerce streets, with loss reported at $5,000. The damage 
will be replaced. 

New York, N. Y.—Fire, December 15, damaged a portion of 
the plant of the Comet Paper Box Company, 79-83 Crosby 
street. An official estimate of loss has not been announced. 
The damage will be replaced. 

New York, N. Y.—The Murray Paper Products Company has 
leased space in the building at 10-14 East Twelfth street, for a 
local plant, and will occupy at once. 





New Companies 


Franklin, Ohio—The Miami Valley Coated Paper Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $200,000, to operate a 
mill in this district for the manuftceure of coated papers. The 
incorporators are George Fooke, Alfred A. Srereo and Harry 
Lehman, all of Franklin. 

Arden, Del—The Beaver Valley Paper Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $325,000, to manufacture paper 
products. The incorporators are Daniel DePace, William F. 
Kurtz and Herbert W. Mason, Arden. The last noted is com- 
pany representative. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—George H. Snyder, Inc., is being organized 
under state laws to manufacture paper boxes and containers, 
and kindred produ Application for a state charter will be 
made on December 28. -The company is headed by George H. 
Snyder, Allen G. Snyder, and H. Carroll Brooke. It is repre- 
sented=by Herbert Simons, 1106 Land Title Building, Phila- 
defphia. 

New York, N. ¥.—Sol Ash, Inc., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $60,000 to manufacture-and deal in paper products. 
The incorporators are B. E. Bass, B. Robins and F. Deutsch. 
The company is represented by Monfried & Warner, 1440 
Broadway, New Y te 

Niagara Falls, n-th Power City Paper Corporation has 
been incorporated with-aapital of $50,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper goods): The incorporators are J. Wahl, F. L. 
Monin and A. Bruc€;.The company .is represented by J. O. 
Chapin, Niagara Falls, attorney. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Dixie Pulp and Paper Company, care 
of the Corporation Service Company, Equitable Building, Wil- 
mington, has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000,000, 
to manufacture pulp and paper goods. 


gn ta wt es oe ae 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





NEW YORK IMPORTS 


_ 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 19, 1925 








SUMMARY 
ire GOD ccccccuen Pans coxsncdsbweeee 955 rolls 
earetts GRRE Sawesd nt vovcécsdevegsive 1173 cs, 
ee ee reese 84 bis., 8 cs. 
iting CHOP cecuxeépecencreh koa 93 rolls, 19 cs, 
Wrapping Paper ...ccccecccccccess 55 bls., 7 cs. 
ee rr ae 25 cs. 
Eashoetiies: GUE Saivcnssicdices sudeviee’ 9 cs. 
ered GUE nc ccccsngesdceusncttagbintes 3 cs. 
ethane GE wands 5 :44Kens4 ose odes need te 6 cs. 
in i A .bnk cigadvas sees st ketbwen 15 cs. 
ert MT sacs th ecdssaddceueeeoaesee 12 cs. 
tel QED cn cncaces ae eeeenks easntiasames 5 cs. 
Me GONE. 2G abe bot welbncebe'edtesoneckee¥ 1 cs. 
a Se een ere Peer 8 cs. 
ey MEE Bidkns Gonoeb spo t4encks Caer deb 9 cs. 
ES ng RR eer ee 2 cs. 
Fancy POPS ccccccccsccccssccccccsveceeese 3 cs. 
ee Re eee 26 boxes 
Oe eee 665 rolls 
Miscellaneous paper ....... 240 cs., 81 rolls, 8 bis, 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


Strype, Cleveland, Hamburg, 31 cs, 
Schweitzer, Pres. Garfield, Marseilles, 176 


F. C. 

P. J. 
¢s. 

De Manduit Paper Corp., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 
216 cs. 


American Tobacco Co., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 750 


<s. 
WALL PAPER 
J. Emmerich, Cleveland, Hamburg, 15 bls. 
J. Emmerich, Baltic, Liverpool, 18 bls, 
J, Emmerich, Baltic, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
J. Emmerich, Minnetonka, London, 3 bls. 
F, Downing & Co., Minnetonka, London, 21 


FO Oe bef oy oy 


bls. 
R. F. 
1 cs, 
A. & 
ampton, 
A. G 
ampton, 


Downing & Co., Minnetonka, London, 


Dodman, Jr., 
27 bis. 
Dodman, Jr., 
5 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
a tae Hunken Co., Inc., Montpelier, Hamburg, 
5 bls, 
G. J. Hunken Co., Inc., Montpelier, Hamburg, 
30 crates. 
ba H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnetonka, London, 
bls. 
. W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnetonka, London, 
cs, 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Aurania, Liverpool, 


52 bls. 
. NEWS PRINT 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Andania, Ham- 
burg, 412 rolls. 
: Norwegian Paper Mills Agency, Stavangerfjord, 
Fredrikshald, 543 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Montpelier, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Montpelier, Hamburg, 93 rolls. 
i. F, Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 10 cs. 
Oxford University Press, Baltic, Liverpool, 4 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER. 


W. Hartman & Co., Montpelier, Hamburg, 5 bls. 
i F. L. Kramer & Co., Montpelier, Hamburg, 10 
, Bernard Judae & Co., Montpelier, Hamburg, 

cs. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 
Hamburg, 12 bls, 

_Mouies O’Meara Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 22 
Is. 
C, Steiner, Andania, Hamburg, 3 cs. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Minnetonka, London, 6 bls. 


PACKING PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Yseldyk, Rotterdam, 10 cs. 
Steffens, Jones & Co., Ala, Rotterdam, 12 cs. 
Roberts, Cushman & Co., Pres, Garfield, Genoa, 


* 
» cs. 


Inc., Mauretania, South- 


Inc., Mauretania, South- 


Montpelier, 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Cleveland, Hamburg, 9 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Montpelier, Hamburg, 
3 cs. ; 
TRACING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Montpelier, Hamburg, 6 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Montpelier, Hamburg, 13 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 


don, 2 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 12 cs. 
METAL PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Cleveland, 
Hamburg, 5 cs. 
SILK PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Yseldyk, Rotterdam, 1 cs, 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Yseldyk, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
Guibout freres, Mauretania, Southampton, 3 cs. 
M. Ward, Inc., Athenia, Glasgow, 6 cs. 


LETTER PAPER 
R. F. Downing & Co., Mauretania, Southamp- 
ton, 2 cs. 
FANCY PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Mauretania, South- 
ampton, 3 cs. 
STENCIL PAPER 
Arlac Dry Stencil Co., Andania, Hamburg, 26 


STRAW BOARD 
A. Vuyck, Yseldyk, Rotterdam, 665 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser, Montpelier, Hamburg, 7 cs. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Montpelier, Hamburg, 
81 rolls. 

P. H. Petry & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 2 cs. 

Universal Carloading Co., Andania, Hamburg, 
8 bls. 

H. Reeve Angel 
Yokohama, 4 cs. 

Perry Ryer & Co., Athenia, Glasgow, 143 cs. 

International Forwarding Ce., Yseldyk, Rotter- 
dam, 4 cs. 

Bendix Paper Co.. Yseldyk, Rotterdam, 10 cs. 

Mav Chong Co., Hanover, Canton, 22 cs. 

R. Wilson Paper Corp., Galtymore, Leith, 12 cs. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Montpelier, Ham- 
burg, 59 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Montpelier, Hamburg, 14 
bls. rags. : 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Montpelier, 
Hamburg, 90 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Montpelier, Hamburg, 
111 dis. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., 
bis. rags. 

The Stone 
burg, 37 bis. rags. 

nion National Bank, Cleveland, Hamburg, 90 

bls. rags. : 

Kidder, Peabody Accep. Corp., Lisbon Maru, 
Kobe, 50 bls. rags. 

Atlas Waste Manfg. Co., Lisbon Maru, Yoko- 
hama, 40 bis. rags. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Stavanger- 
fjord, Oslo, 65 bls. rags. 

B. D. Kaplan, Aurania, Liverpool, 27 bls. rags. 

J. Cohen Son & Co., Kerhonkson, Manchester, 
19 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros, & Co., Athenia, Glagsow, 236 bls. 
bagging. 

C. R. Spence, 
rags, 

W. Barnet, Kazembe, Hull, 27 bls. rags. 

E. J. .Keller Co., Inc., Yseldyk, Rotterdam, 485 
bls. bagging. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Yseldyk, Rotter- 
dam, 7 bls. bagging. 

The Barret Co., Yseldyk, Rotterdam, 146 bls. 
rags, 


& Co, Inc., Lisbon Maru, 


Cleveland, Hamburg, 34 


Bros. Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ham- 


Boston City, Bristol, 300 bls. 


American Woolstock Corp., Yseldyk, Rotterdam, 
74 bis. rags. 
The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Yseldyk, Rotterdam, 


86 bls. rags. 
D. M. Hicks, Yseldyk, Rotterdam, 142 bls. 
rags. 


Salomon Bros. & Co., Londonier, Antwerp, 83 
bls. jute waste. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Londonier, Antwerp, 
41 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller 
bls. rags. 

Royal Manfg. Co., Ala, Rotterdam, 19 bls. cot- 
ton waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Ala, Rotterdam, 66 bls: 
bagging. 

R. Wolf, Ala, Rotterdam, 23 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ala, Rotterdam, 42 bls. 
rags. 

Whaling Waste Products Co., Sarcoxie, Bor- 
deaux, 46 bls. jute waste. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Kerhonkson, Belfast, 37 
bls. rags. 

M. Snedeker Corp., Kerhonkson, Belfast, 73 bls. 
rags. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Kerhonkson, 
Belfast, 50 bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, Liberty, Havre, 86 b!s. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Liberty, Havre, 431 bls. 


Co., Inc., Hanover, Kobe, 875 


rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Liberty, Havre, 158 bls. 
bagging. p 

Whaling Waste Products Co., Liberty, Havre, 
114 bls. rags. 


L.. H, Abeuheimer, Liberty, Havre, 129 bls. 
bagging. ; 
Atterbury & McKelvey, Liberty, Havre, 187 


bls. bagging. 
S. Silberman, Liberty, Havre, 34 bls. rags. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Liberty, Havre, 98 bls. 
rags. 
S. Shapiro, Liberty, Havre, 31 bls. rags. 
Burmon & Bolonsky, Liberty, Havre, 32 bls. 


rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Liberty, Havre, 
108 bls, bagging. , 

The Stone Bros. Co,, Inc., Liberty, Havre, 


126 bls. rags. 
C. R. Spence, Liberty, Havre, 26 bls. rags. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Liberty, Havre, 27 bls. 
thread waste. 


Royal Manfg. Co., Liberty, Dunkirk, 25 bls. 


“thread waste. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Liberty, Dunkirk, 620 
bls. rags. ; 

Maurice O’Meara Co., 
bls. bagging. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Liberty, Dunkirk, 25 bls. 
thread waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Californian, Shanghai, 
215 bls. rags. 


Liberty, Dunkirk, 233 


OLD ROPE 


National Bank of Commerce, Montpelier, Ham- 
burg, 51 coils. : 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Kazembe, Hull, 109 coils. 

Brown Bros, & Co., Kazembe, Hull, 163 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Boston City, Bristol, 166 
coils, : 

Brown Bros. & Co., Angela, Huelva, 130 coils. 

CASEIN 
Karolith Corp., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 134 bags. 
CHINA CLAY 


C. B. Richard & Co., Boston City,. Bristol, 150 
casks. 
WOOD PULP 


Pagel, Horton* & Co., Inc., Sulina, Skutskar, 
2000 bls. dry pulp. : 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Sulina, Skut- 
skar, 780 bls. dry pulp, . 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Sulina, Sundsvall, 
2975 bls. sulphite. ‘ 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Sulina, Kram- 
fors, 600 bls. sulphite. f 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Sulina, Frano, 
2400 bls. kraft pulp. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Nordlys, Herno- 
sand, 1200 bls. sulphite, 202 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Nordlys, 
1200 bis. sulphate, 240 tons. 

Bulkley, unton & Co., 
1500 Ibs. sulphite, 300 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
bls. sulphite, 609 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., 
4000 bls. sulphite, 812 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., 
1000 bis. sulphate, 203 tons. 

R. Gair Co., J. Kielberg, Bridgewater, 5330 bls. 
wood pulp. 

R. Gair Co., J, Kielberg, Bridgewater, 340 half 
bales wood pulp. 

Chemical National Bank, Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
300 bls. sulphite. 

Central Union Trust Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
200 bis. sulphate. 

E, M. Sergeant & Co., 
475 bls. sulphite. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
300 bls. sulphite. , 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Yseldyk, Rotterdam, 
1200 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, 
bls. wood pulp. 


Iggesund, 


Nordlys, Iggesund, 


Nordlys, Gefle, 3000 


Inc., Nordlys, Gefle, 


Inc., Nordlys, Gefie, 


Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 


Inc., Ala, Rotterdam, 570 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 19, 1925 


Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Svarten, Goth- 
enburg, 2217 bls. kraft pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Nordlys, Frano, 
3300 bls. kraft pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Nordlys, Kram- 
fors, 960 bls. sulphite, 162 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Nordlys, Gefle, 4500 
bls. sulphite, 887 tons, 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Nordlys, 


Gefie, 
bls, sulphite, 622 tons. 


3065 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 19, 1925 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Cardonia, Spain, 167 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Louvain, France, 372 
bls. rags. 


(Continued from page 59) 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Coldbrook, Belgium, 
234 bis. rags. ; 

Castle .& Overton, 
bls. rags. 


Inc., Effna, Germany, 150 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 19, 1925 


J. C. Hall & Co., Parkhaven, Rotterdam, 132 
bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Seattle Spirit, Hamburg, 
249 bis. rags. 

Kalbfleisch Corp., Leighton, Buenos Aires, 834 
bags casein. 


NEW HAVEN IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING BECEMBER 19, 1925 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co., J. Kielberg. 
Bridgewater, 4150 bls. wood pulp. 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co., 


J. Kielberg, 
Bridgewater, 750 half bales pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 19, 1925 


Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Sulina, Kram- 
fors, 300 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Sulina, Frano, 
3000 bls. kraft pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. wood pulp. 

Allentown Blue Print Co., Liberty Land, Mar- 


, Germany, 140 


ves, 6 cs. writing paper. 


> 


é. H. Bailey & Co., Liberty, Dunkirk, 5 cs. 

wing paper. 

Salomon Bros. & Cg., Liberty, Dunkirk, 46 bls. 
ags. 

Castle & Overton, 
bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, 
bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Liberty, Dunkirk, 
138. bls. waste. 


Inc., Liberty, Dunkirk, 66 


Liberty, Dunkirk, 208 


Salomon Bros. & Co., Liberty, Havre, 461 bis. 
rags. 

L. H, Abenheimer, 
rags. 

Penn Rag & Metal Co., Liberty, Havre, 
rags. 

J. M. Hagy Waste Works, Liberty, Havre, 72 
bls, rags. 

National Bank of Commerce, 
286 bis. rags. 

National Bank of Commerce, 
120 bls. bagging. 

J. M. Jaffe, Liberty, Havre, 6 bls. rags. 

Anglo-South American Trust Co., 
Havre, 38 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Liberty, Havre, 103 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Mexican, Shanghai, 90 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 
91 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Havo, Hamburg, 208 bls, 
rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Liberty Land, Leghorn, 137 bls. 
rags. 

L. Sher & Son, Hanover, Kobe, 300 bis. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Hanover, Kobe, 100 bls. 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Galtymore, Leith, 45 bls. 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Galtymore, Leith, 32 bls. 
bagging. 

J. A. Steer & Co., 
rags. 


Liberty, Havre, 215 bls, 


265 bls, 
Liberty, Havre, 


Liberty, 


Havre, 


Liberty, 


Galtymore, Leith, 


38 bls 


SAN FRANCISCO IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 19, 1925 


Rosenberg Iron & Metal 
Yokohama, 80 bls. ‘rags. 

Frazar & Co., Lisbon Maru, 
bis. rags. 


Co., Lisbon Maru, 


Yokohama, 400 


LOS ANGELES IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 19, 1925 


Frazar & Co., Lisbon Maru, Yokohama, 66 bls. 


Smith-Lewis Fibre Can Corp. Elects Officers 


Utica, N. Y., December 21, 1925.—The first meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Smith-Lewis Fibre Can Corporation was held at the 
Hotel Utica, Utica, New York, on December 18, 1925, for the 


purpose of completion of the organization of the company and the 
election of officers. 


At this meeting the following officers were elected: President, 
Harry S. Lewis, Beaver Falls, N. Y.; Vice Presidents, Wilbert L. 
Smith and Hurlbut W. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y.; Secretary, Dickin- 
son E. Griffith, Lowville, N. Y.; Treasurer, Walter L. Chaplin, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Griffith were also elected 
managing directors of the business of the company. 


The transfer-of the plant of the Beaverland Corporation at 
Lowville, N. Y., to the new company will be made at an early 
date. In the meantime work on the new building is progressing 
rapidly and will be pushed to completion. When completed the 
floor area of the new plant will be considerably more than double 
the present. S 

The manufacturer of special machinery which will be used by 
the Smith-Lewis Fibre Can Corporation has largely increased its 
force to rush through the machines which have been contracted 
for. The first installment of this machinery has been shipped and 


rags. 


will be received at the Lowville plant in a few days. Other 
auxiliary machines are now being received. The new organization 
is making every effort to get into production at as early a date 
as possible. It is expected that ordinary manila spiral wound 
cans used so largely for carry home packing of ice cream, deli- 
¢atessen products, etc., will be under manufacture soon after the 
beginning of the new year. 


Kalamazoo Paper Co, Has Christmas Party 
“ [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KataMazoo, Mich., December 24, 1925—Women employes of 
the Kalamazoo Paper Company staged a series of Christmas par- 
ties in the employees’ club rooms and under the direction and 
supervision of Mrs. Maude Young, social welfare worker of the 
company. To accommodate all interested and not interfere with 
the company’s production program, the first party was held Friday 
afternoon and was followed by others Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. There were games, refreshments and presents for the 
workers from the company. The Tuesday gathering for the em- 
ployees of the finishing room in mill No. 4 carried the added 
feature of a sumptuous turkey dinner, both men and women alike, 
workers in that department making it a social event of real im- 
portance. 
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99% Per Cent Pure 


Huge reserves, ample 
stocks of remarkably 
pure material and un- 
excelled service. 


| Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 


General Offices 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


—————————— 


Sulphur Deposit and Plant, 
Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., 


17 EAST 42nNpD ST., 
NEW YORK 
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| TEXAS GULF 


West Virginia: Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC — 
PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope and Music Paper, High 
Grade Coated Book and Label Papers 


also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 
503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS 
SCREW PRESS 
FOR DEWATERING PULP 
ADVANTAGES — 


. AUTOMATIC—tequiring a minimum of labor to operate. 
CONTINUOUS IN ACTION—hence large saving in power and 
increase in capacity. 


ECONOMICAL IN POWER—aemall power required to operate. 
. HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of re- 
pairs. 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. 
68 William Street New York 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, December 23, 1925. 


While trading in the paper market has quietened down after the 
holiday rush, manufacturers and dealers express satisfaction at 
the amount of business being transacted at this time. A good 
volume of orders for early spring delivery are reported to be in 
the market. The general outlook in all grades for the forth- 
coming year is quite promising and the sales organizations of the 
leading paper houses are very busy preparing for an active cam- 
paign from January 1 onwards. 

News print is still in great request and the demand from 
the publishers shows no signs of abatement. Advertising has 
been heavier. than for some considerable period of time, while cir- 
culations have also been expanding. Production is reported to be 
greater and mill stocks lower than at any previous time this year. 

Orders for the various grades of boards are still heavy and the 
demand for spot supplies, in particular, is very satisfactory. The 
fine paper market exhibits a strong tone and manufacturers are 
looking forward to the forthcoming year with the utmost con- 
fidence. The situation in the coarse paper market is practically 
unchanged and the improvement experienced during the last few 
months looks like continuing indefinitely. 


Mechanical Pulp 
The ground wood market shows a strong tone for this time 
of the year. Demand from consumers continues to hold up well, 
although offerings are rather scarce. Buying has fallen off slightly 


due to the inventory period, but the market is expected to become 
more active in the near future. 


Chemical Pulp 


The situation in the chemical pulp market is practically un- 
changed. There is little pulp to be secured abroad and the firm 
prices quoted recently are expected to continue for some con- 
siderable itme. Domestic producers are also said to be sold well 


ahead. Spot offerings and offerings for shipment abroad are very 
limited at present. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


A fair demand continues to prevail for old rope and prices 
on both the domestic and foreign grades are well maintained. 
Dealers are reported to have enough business on their books to 
take care of all accumulations. There is little change in the bag- 
ging market. Offerings are limited and if the scarcity continues 
prices may rise in the near future. 


Rags 


The rag market is much quieter, influenced by the stock taking 
season, and consumers are generally holding off until after the 
holidays. The domestic rag situation is satisfactory, and trading 
‘will probably become much livelier after the end of the year, 
‘While there is said to be some accumulation of rags abroad, sellers 
are still asking high prices, and it is difficult to predict future con- 
ditions in the foreign rag industry at the time of writing. 


Waste Paper 


Waste paper is in fairly good demand and prices are steadier 
than of late. Old kraft paper has been the feature of this-market 
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for several weeks, and the future outlook for this commodity is 
very bright. A more active and higher market is predicted for 
early January, after the mills have completed their inventorics. 
Twine 

A persistent demand is reported for twine and the expansion 
of the market experienced during the autumn months is expccted 
to continue. Dealers in twine are most optimistic regarding the 
future of the industry, which is now in a very sound condition. 
Prices of most grades are very firm and show a tendency to rise, 


Itasca Paper Co. Plans to Enlarge 


Granp Rapips, Minn., December 14, 1925.—C. K. Blandin of St. 
Paul, president of the Itasca Paper company, was in Grand Rapids 
last week and, while here, announced plans.for expansion of the 
Itasca paper mill here. 

The mill is working to power capacity now, with a constantly 
increasing demand for paper and for mechanical pulp, so the power 
plant is to be enlarged. Bids are being invited on the installation 
of a 2,500 K.W. steam turbine engine. This will be the largest 
steam turbine in this section of the state, and will give the local 
mill, when it is installed, a power capacity of 4,500 K.W. The new 
engine will replace the Hamilton stationery engine in the present 
power plant. 

When the Itasca paper mill was purchased by the St. Paul inter- 
ests in 1916, the mill was making about 7,500 tons of print paper a 
year, and buying part of its ground pulp. Now the mill is making 
21,000 tons ot paper a year, and selling some mechanical pulp to 
wther mills less fortunately situated. 


New Brunswick Power for Paper Companies 


MontTrEAL, Que., December 21, 1925——The New Brunswick 
Government is understood to be negotiating with the three chief 
potential users of practically all the power that can be developed 
at Grand Falls—that is, with the International Paper Company, 
the Fraser Companies and the Bathurst Company. It is hoped 
that arrangements can be made whereby these companies will con- 
tract for their power requirements and, it is presumed, the de- 
velopment of Grand Falls will then proceed. When Premier 
Baxter and his government came into power in New Brunswick 
recently, one of the first things done was to canéef the plans of 
the hydro-electric project at Grand Falls. The preceding govern- 
ment had, a few days prior to its defeate, entered into a contract 
with the International Paper Company for a definite supply of 
power from the projected development and thus a difficult situa- 
tion was created. 


Floods Break Dam and Close Mills 

MontreAL, Que., December 21, 1925.—Several hundred thousand 
‘dollars worth of damage was done at Val Jolbert, an important 
pulp and paper center of the Lake St. John district, by the burst- 
ing of a dam at Commissioners Lake, and the flooding of part of 
the district. There is an unusual quantity of water in the streams 
affected for this time of the year. Apart from the material loss, 
the Quebec pulp and paper mills, at Val Jolbert, which had bcen 
operating fully for the last two weeks, had to be closed down 
until certain repairs were made. The booms did not give way 
under the strain. 
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BLEACHED SULPHITE 
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BASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
292 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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CARBON BLACK 
Special Paper Grades 
GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 
940 Old South Bldg. -© BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers for Over Forty Years 





“THE FOURDRINIER THAT TOOK 
THE IRE OUT OF WIRE” 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
























Established 1895 


THE GEORGE M. GRAVES CO., Ine. 











DANIEL M. HICKS Domestic and Foreign 
(INCORPORATED) WASTE PAPER NEW CUTTINGS HEMP ROPE 
PAPER MILL SUPPLIES WOOD PULP BAGGING COTTON WASTE 
77 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


BER PUMPS 


Fig. 510 illustrates Taber SL Double 

Suction Centrifugal Pump. 
TABER PUMP COMPANY 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


















A. J. BRADLEY MFG. COMPANY 
Oiled Stencil Board 
Lamp Shade Parchment 


ARIETY OF GRADES AND COLORS 
101 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORE 

















Marx Maier Paper Mill Supply Corporation 
15 East 26th St., New York City 
Phone Caledonia 6314-6315 
RAGS, NEW CUTTINGS, 
WIPERS, ROPE, BAGGING, ETC. 


















HEAVY CHEMICALS 

PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 

Executive Offices: Representatives: 

Widener Bidg. New York Chieage 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh St. Louts 

Works: Philadelphia and Natrona, Pa.—Wyandotte and Menominee, Mich. 


J. 0. Ross Engineering Corp. 
30 E. 42nd St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 
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Miscellaneous Markets 
Ofce of Tus Paren Teabe JOURNAL 


Trading in the chemical market has quieted down somewhat, 
and manufacturers of all sections of the industry express the 


view that not much more business will be transacted until the 
advent of the new year. Contract withdrawals have been well 
maintained this month, The spot market has been unusually 
quiet during the week and no important developments were re- 
corded. A large percentage of contract business for the forth- 
coming year has been closed and future prospects are decidedly 
bright. Prices have been generally well maintained in practically 
all branches of the industry. 

BLANC FIXE—A fair amount of business was transacted in 
the blanc fixe market last week and withdrawals against contract 
were steady. It is believed that the demand for blanc fixe will 
become very active after the close of the year. The pulp is still 
quoted at from $60-to $64 a ton, in bulk, at works, and the 
powder at from 334 to 4 cents a pound car lots in barrels and 
from 4 to 4% cents a pound in less than car lots. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Orders for bleaching powder are 
still being closed and the market is in a very sound condition. 
Manufacturers report that trading is more active than a year 
ago, despite the fact that prices are higher The prevailing quo- 
tation for blanc fixe is from $2.00 to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in 
large drums, at works. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Manufacturers of caustic soda report that 
this year’s business reached record, proportions and that the out- 
look for the forthcoming. year iseyen brighter still. Contract 
withdrawals have been heavy and large quantities of caustic soda 
are being ‘shipped to Consvthers. Caustic soda is still “quoted at 
from $3.10 to $3.15 per 100pounds, at works. Fordpss. thas car 
load lots the prevailing quotation is from $3.76 to $3.91 per 100 
pounds. 

CASEIN.—Both domestic and foreign.grades-of casein are.in 
fair“demand and shipments on standing confracts are proceeding 
$atisfactorily. Offerings during the week were rather scarce but 
the tone of the market has continued quite firm. Domestic casein 
is now quoted at 13 cents a pound and foreign at 13 to 13% 
cents a pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—No new developments were reported in the 
china clay market last week and prices remain as previously 
quoted. A good call for shipments of both domestic and foreign 
paper makers clay has been experienced. Domestic wash clay is 
still quoted at $8 a ton, f.o.b. mine, and pulverized at $10 a ton. 
Foreign grades are selling at from $14.50 to $22.50 a ton, ship 
side. 

CHLORINE.—The chlorine market continues in excellent con- 
dition and manufacturers are generally gratified with the outlook 
for the industry. Chlorine is still quoted at 4 cents a pound, in 
tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contracts; while the spot 
price remains at around 4% cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market continues to fluctuate. Business at 
present is strictly limited to comparatively small or moderate 
quantities. The consumption of rosin, however, is said to be hold- 
ing up exceedingly well. Naval stores are still quoting rosin at 
from $14 to $14.50, ship side, in barrels of 280 pounds. 

SALT CAKE—No radical change has been reported in the salt 
cake market. Manufacturers report that a good portion of the 
contract business for next year has already been closed and that 
deliveries will probably be very large in the near future. The 
quotations for salt cake continues at from $17 to $20 a ton, in 
bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Contract withdrawals of soda ash have been 
very heavy of late and the market is in a very firm condition. 
Spot trading has been more or less routine, with prices well main- 
tained. Soda ash is quoted at from $1.35 to $1.65 per 100 pounds, 


in bulk, at works, and-spot ‘car-lots at $1.40 to $1.70 for the same 
quantity. 

STARCH.—The demand for starch is fairly persistent and very 
little change is anticipated in the condition of the market for some 
time. Special paper makers starch is selling at $3.32 per 100 
pounds, in bags and barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Only routine activity was ex- 
perienced in the sulphate of alumina market last week and con- 
tract withdrawals were rathet light.’ A change for the better is 
confidently expected in the new year. Sulphate of alumina js 
still quoted at from $1.40 to $1.50 per 100 pounds for commer- 
cial grades, and at from $2 to $2.30 for iron free. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues strong and all 
grades are in heavy demand. An enormously increased consump- 
tion is predicted for the forthcoming year. The prevailing quo- 
tation for sulphur is from $15 to $16 a ton, in bulk, at mine, and 
at from $20 to $21 a ton, in bulk, ship side. 

TALC.—Manufacturers report a satisfactory demand for talc 
and the market shows a strong tendency. An excellent volume of 
inquiries for future business have been received. Talc is at pres- 
ent quoted at from $17 to $18 a ton, according to grade. 


Paper Interests Back Hotel Project 

Hamitton, Ohio, December 21, 1925.—A project backed whole- 
heartedly by the paper interests was that of the community hotel 
at Hamilton, Ohio, brought to a successful finish recently, in which 
$537,600 in hotel securities was sold locally, under the auspices of 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hockenbury System Inc., hotel financialists of Harrisburg, 
Pa., directed the financing program. The sum called for by the 
investment was but half a million. |, 

inor M/ Beckett, President of the Beckett Paper Company, 
makers of the famous “Buckeye” cover stock, was fiot only active 
as ‘@-ii@iaber of the Executive Committee, which body ééld the 
tger;-preliminary blocks of stock; but-atso~headed one of. the, 
ur divisions of forty volunteer salesmen each. 
. The Champion Coated Paper Company’ had active representa- 
tives onthe executive committee ip.the persons gf Walter D. 
Randall, vite president of the company, and Logan’ G. Thomson, 
secretary and treasurer. 

While the Hockenbury representatives were on the ground, the 
Champion Coated Paper Company was entertaining a group of 
printers from Wisconsin, whom, they took to the Y. M. C. A. 
Cafeteria for breakfast and to Cincinnati, 25 miles distant, to din- 
ner. With the advent of the new community hotel, the paper com- 
panies will be able to entertain in Hamilton’s own. 

The tentative plans call for a nine-story hotel of 100 rooms, 
with nine shops for rental purposes, and it will be operated by the 
American Hotels Corporation of New York City. 

The site chosen, at High street and Monument avenue, over- 
looking the Miami River, is considered a magnificent location, 


giving ample space for enlargement later, when a Greater Hamilton 
creates the demand. 


Active Demand for Kraft in Oslo 
{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncron, D. C., December 21, 1925.—Sales of paper for de- 
livery next year are being effected regularly, according to a report 
from R. Dunker, American Consulate General, Oslo. The German 
competition is becoming more noticeable on the French market, due, 
it is believed, in some measure to the difficult exchange conditions 
under which the French paper industry has been compelled to work 
for some time past. The mills making better grades of paper are 
still suffering from a lack of interest on the market. There has 
been an unusually brisk demand for kraft paper, ascribed in part 
to the possibility of a tariff increase on this class of paper in Eng- 
land. Norwegian companies are now transacting sales in crowns 


as a result of the increase in value of the crown during the last few 
months. 
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DRYER FELTS 


STANDARD and 
MULTIPLE: PLY 
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In Two, Three; Four, Five ‘and’ Six 
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\.. BY ACTUAL TEST | this. felt. will 

| “dry 33 per cent more paper, with 
ABSOLUTELY NO. FELT MARKS 
IN. THE PAPER, 


| 


Wy] 2 
THREE PLY FELT. far other. paper 


| \FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


‘FITCHBURG. ... MASSACHUSETTS 
HAS 


DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 

Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856 
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Over forty years’ experience in the clay in- 
dustry has naturally resulted in the adoption 
of the most scientific methods and practices. 


This record of achievement is your guaranty 
of Clay of absolute uniformity at prices con- 
sistent with M. E. quality and service. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


THE 
MINER-EDGAR CO 
e 


110 William St., 
NEW YORK 
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Over 75 stock distributing points assure prompt 
shipment with minimum transportation charges. 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Detroit, Mich; SYRACUSE, N. Y.; Hutchinson, Kas. 
Sales Department: 
WING & EVANS, INC. 
40 Rector Street, New York 
Beston —_ Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh 


Chicago Syracuse Indianapolis Philadelphia 
Kansas Ci St. Louis 
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Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, °N. Y. City, to whom. all inquiry 
for quotations on these or arty other Securities is referred. 


BONDS , BID OFFERED 

Abitibi pomer and Paper, Gen. 6s 1940 102 

Advance Bag and a Paper, 100* 

Brompton Pulp 96 

Beaver Bosra 8s 1933 94 

Bedford Pulp and Paper, 6%s 1942 us 

Berkshire Hills Pa Co., 8s 1941 wet 80 

Beaver Products . 7%s 1942 106 

Belgo Canadian Paper, 6s 1943 

Brown Paper Co., 8s 1931 

— _—~ Sq, 1942 

ryant per Co., 6s 1942 

Brown Campany, Serial, Ty «5.5 pot ae boa eos 

Central Paper 6%s 1925-42 

Cape Breton Pulp and pe 6s 1932 

Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper, 8s 1941 

Champion Coated Paper Co., 6s 1924-34 

Champion Fibre Co. Notes, 8s 1930 

Cherry River Paper, 5s 1929 

Donnaconna Paper [o., 

a? on. 7 eae 

agle aper, 6% 1932 7 
Escanaba wiper. 6s 1933 No. 1 Domestic ... 
Fox River Paper, 7s 1931 aon No. 2 Domestic ... 
Fort Orange Paper Co., 7s 1942 Southern 

Gilbert Paper Co., 7s 1927 ai Im 

Gilbert Paper Co., 6%s 1923-29 Manila— 
Hammermill Paper Co., 6s 1930-39 4 No. 

Hummell, Ross Fibre Corp., 7s 1925 
a & Moore Paper Co., 6s 1945 
Lake Superior Pulp and Paper, 6s 1941 
Mattagami ty and Paper, 6s 1937 
Marinette & enominee, 7%s 1936 
National og and Type, 6s 1947 
Oswego Falls Corp., 8s 1942 
—— Pan and | Paper, =. ecnentie 
rono p an ‘aper, 6s 1943 

Oxford Paper Co., 6s 1947 Card Middles 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 5%s 1927-28 Boards—per ton—— 
Paterson Parchment, 6s 1938 News 

Parker Young Co., 6%s 1944 

Price Bros., Ltd, 6s 1943 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
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Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., 6s 1940 
Riordon Co., Series A, 8s 1940 
Riordan Paper, 6s 1924 


Riordan Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s, 1929 


River Raisin Paper, 8s 1936 


esse Sess kehsk eess RBRSSS Ssuz ShRAS BBs Ss 


NADS 
Nyon yews 


Boards 
al . > Chip. 58. 00 


oun @67. 50 


28888 88999 
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St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd., Sie, 1929 

St. Regis Paper, 6% s, 1929-35 

Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 7s 1941 Ground Wood— 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 6s 1934 ak Screenings 
St. Croix Paper, 5s 1923-37 5 ae Glassine— 
Stevens & Thompson Paper, 6s 1942 Bleached, basis - 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, 6s 1931 Ibs. 

Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Gen 8s 1941 

Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper ,Co. 6s 1940 


Sulphate Soreness 

@ 285 
@ 2.00 
@25.00 


@16.00 
@ 16.00 


prnaroes oe & Paper 1-5, 1930 
Ss. D. mpany, 6s, 1945 
Winiakes E Paper, Ist 7s 1942 
Watab Paper Co., 6%s 1942 


Waterway Paper Products, 7s 1924-27 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s 1951 


STOCKS 


Abitibi Power and Paper, Com 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Pfd 
Advance Bag and Paper, 
Advance Bag and Paper, Pfd 
American Writing Paper Co., Com 
American Writing Paper Co., Pfd 


American Writing Paper Co., Certificates 


Beaver Board, Com 

Beaver Board, 

Bryant Paper, 

Bryant Paper, 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Crown Williamette, 

Crown Williamette, 7% 


Donnaconna Paper, 
Donnaconna Paper, 
Great Northern Paper, 


International Paper Co., 
International Paper Co.. : 
International Paper, 7% Pfd 


Jessup & Moore Paper, 
Oxford Papers, 
Oxford Paper Co., 


Provincial Paper Co., 
Provincial Paper Co., Pfd 
Price Brothers, Cap 

St. Croix Paper 

St. Maurice Paper Co., Cap 

St. Regis Paper Co., 

Spanich River Pulp and Paper, 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper, 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Cap 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Pfd...... + Mb eew bs eee 


Whittaker Paper, Com 
Whittaker Paper, 


* Nominal. 


” Sethentcal Pulp 


(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
ae ceseceeeee+ 35.00 @40.00 


\ @ 42.00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic ....28.00 @32.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported)— 

Bleached 4.25 @ 4.50 

Easy Bleaching ... 3. @ 3.60 

No. 1 strong un- 

bleached 3. @ 3.25 

No. 2 strong un- 

bleached 80 @ 2.95 

No. 1 Kraft . @ 3.35 
Sulvhate— 

Bleached 3.75 @ 4.00 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mills 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 

Bleached 


Easy Bleaching Sul- 
phite 3.00 
News Sulphite 
Mitscherlich 
Kraft (Domestic) 
Soda Bleached 


Domestic Rags 


New 
Prices to Mill 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 
New White, No. 
Silesias No. 1 .... 
New Unbleached 
oo 
Fan 
Riue "Overali 
New Blue Prints.. 
New Soft Blacks.. 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 
tings 
Pink Corset Cut- 
tings 1 
Pink Muslin 
New Light Seconds 3.50 


met} 

M ANE CRRSSH 
OnNNNNDNYVOSO 
Coumumunoooo 


uw 


— aa! 


@89 ® 89999989 
wom 


Nun be 
uocou 


New Mina bry: 575 


ae : Silesias. . 10.00 
es ..10.50 


Uiititeshes Cottons. .14.00 @14 5 


New White Cuttings. 14.00 15. 
New Light Oxfords. . 10.00 ; 0.5 
New jee Prints... 9.00 
New Mixed Cuttings. 4.25 


“New nen Cuttings. 4.00 


No, 1 White Linens. 10.00 
No. 2 White Linens. 7.25 
No. 3 White Linens. 6.25 
No. 4 White Linens. 4.50 
Extra i 
Prints 4.25 
Ord. Light Prints .. 
Med. Light Prints .. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 


Checks and Blues... 
Linsay Garments ... 
Dark —- 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. N. 
Gunny No. 1— 


oe @ 3 
Bagging .... 2. @ ( 
Sound Bagging .... 2. @ 
Roofi Bagging 75 
Small Mixed Rope .. @ 
Manila Rope— 


Foreign ‘ @ 5.5 


Domestic a @ 
New Bu, Cut . @ 
Hessian Jute Threads— 


oreign 50 @ 5S. 


Domestic ; @ 


Old Waste Papers 
F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 3.65 @ : 


Hard, White, No. 2 3.15 @ 3.25 


Soft, White, No. 12.95 @ 3 

Flat Stock— ' 
Stitchless @ 
Overissue Mag.... 1.30 @ 
Solid Flat Book .. 1.15 @ 

on mes. Bas = @ 
i 00) povenhe é @ 2 

Ledger Stock 1.50 @ 
New B. B. -- 60 @ 

Manilas— 
New Env. Cut.... 2.65 @ 
New Cut No. 1.. 165 @ 
Extra No, 1 old... 1.20 
Print 75 
containes Board .. “ 

s Wrapper ... . 

Old Krafts Machine 

compressed bales .. 2.40 


ews— 
No. 1 White News. 1.95 
Strictly Overissue.. .75 
Strictly Folded ... .65 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .45 
Common Paper .30 

Twines 

(F. o. b. Mill) 
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A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 
Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless: 


felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton prefer the unvarying quality and long service 
of ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference of them that will be lasting. 


THE ORR: FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 


For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


are unsurpassed 
We make them for the largest and fastest 
machines 


Cylinder Wires All Sizes 


The Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co. 
Collinwood Sta. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Penn Paper and Stock Company 
PACKERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


WASTE PAPER 


240 N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WIS. 


Centrifugal and Triplex Pumps 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Designing Pumps to Fit All Conditions Our Specialty 


1864 1925 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 
atin Style felts for finish. 
- pecial felts to meet every condition. 


end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


FELTS 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


Salomon Bros.&Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
COTTON WASTE 2% LINTERS 3 RAMIE 


| 


| | 
| 
| 
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~~ S pai. 33 @ as ip Vesna eke 16 @ .14 
ight 1 asis 31 @ 4. 4 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Ply— Box Sane: 2-3 ply... .15 @ .17 
Pec be teak « 25° @ .27 Jute Rope ........ .24 @ .44 
Moe veteeeee ees .23%4@ .25% Ameri. Hemp, 6.... .30 @ .32 
u ope— ? 
_4-ply and larger... .19 @ .22 Sisal Hay Rope— 
rInY TUBE VARN— No. 1 Basis ...... 16 @ .18 
4-ply and larger... .24 @ .32 es B RES aw ccose 10 @ .12 
ser ib bahshs sam 25 @ .28 Steal lath Yarn— 
ebrctess cet 22 @ 25 . seseceeseeee 14 @ 1S 
Ue ned India— No. 2 9e00eb00e600 ll @ «.13 
BS Sankcctenst> -19%@ .20% Manila Rope ....... 20 @ .21 
CHICAGO 
Pa Container Lined— 
vo ae oe Central Territory) cin 
Nee - en Shedeess @75. 
ae Ra Rost pees 33 ° ¢ i ERE — @80.00 
o. 1 Rag Bond .... . . 
No. 2 Rag hs oo see a a tae Old Papers 
Water Mar ul- ; 

RS atvewson es 0 OBB ope 
Suehite pont. psn = : 10% “No. 1 Hard White 3.50 @ 3.60 
Superfine Writing 18 @ .24 wo Envel, Cut- os eas 
No. 1 Fine Writing... .14 @*",18 No. 1 Soft Shav.. 290 @ 300 
No. 2 Fine Writing.. ..12 @#.14 EG owt poi, @ = 
No. 3 Fine Writing... .09 @._d2 : -** a50 me 1.30 
No. 1 M. F. Book.. .053 07% No. 2»Mixed | 15 @ 1. 
No 1S. & a “’?? Ledger and Writings. 1.55 @ 1.60 

i teok 0734 Solid Books ....... ‘40 @ 1.50 
Cc a ake oe 7 “10 * No. 1 Light Books.. 1.00 @ 1.05 
oe eo at Sa car aeases hss 2.00 @ 2:10 
News—Roll, mill ‘03! 04% male Pipe iss pone +> oo $ 3 
News—Sheets 7 04% ew Krait Cuts .. 2. . 
No. 1 Manila 0534 Manila Envelope 
oa ; 03% Cuttings ....... 2.40 @ 2.50 
No. 2 Manila ’ 04% Ex. No. 1 Manila .. ye @ a 
Butchers’ Manila i ‘04144 Print Manila eases oe @ 1. 

o. 1 Kraft 06% — (over- — 

an ie ; ; RD. tcc Se sabey j 
see Ose 08% Old Newspapers— ; 
Wood Tag Boards... .04%@ .06% ‘ ; stteeeeeeees e $ - 
Sulphite Screenings.. .03 @ .03% Meet Pats 
— Tissue, 24x36 No 1 pers 7 @ 75 

sepesecesese 07%@ .07% ah Dhaene: cae 50 @ 60 
White: Tissue, 20x30 aie cakes cones r 

SE best wated ss .07%@ .07% Roofing Stocks, f. 0. b. 

Boards, per ton— ee Net Cash— sees 
(Delivered Central Teastesy) 5 5 50 eet. 47.00 @52. 

Plain Chip ...... 45.00 @47.50 No. 2 pecupeosnves 45.00 @50.00 

Solid News ...... 48.50 @50.00 No. e psanewes unt 43.00 @48.00 

Manila Line Chip.57.50 @60.00 ek, 4 asi wosoausss 41.00 @46.00 

BOSTON 
No. 1 Books, Light — @ 1.25 
Paper. No. 1 New Manila.. 2.50 @ 2.60 
a osy@ .18 No. 1 Old Manila.. 1.75 @ 2.00 

sue ite een = *@ 36% Print Manila ...... 1.05 @ 1.20 

Ale cep 0/5 "38 @ “50 Old Kraft wn eerecees 2.25 @ 2.35 
oes ‘eee geet : Overisaue meest 1.00 « 1:10 

onds—— ewspapers ... . J 

Sulphite cevoccene 07%@ .10% No. 1 Mixed Paper. . 60 @ 47% 

vf _—— . ue rf Box Board, Chip ... .60 @ .50 

‘ee J J 
Writings .......... 08 @ .20 ten Baggin ‘telnet 

Superfines ....... 22 @ .50 . eos 
in ie tuchoh 04 @ .04% Giper So. 1 i ae 
Book, Super ....... 08 @ .10 Neo seeeeeeees oe 3/50 
Book, Coated ....... 09 @ °.14 M. i ane ee —-@ 5.30 
Coated Litho ....... 8%@ 15 toe ee 

ee eee ee . 2 . Scrap burlaps i a ae @ 2.37 % 

foil Sul, No. 1.. 103 @ 105 Wool Tares, heavy’ 250 @ 275 
Manila, Sul. No. 2.. .03%@ .04% ,,Mixed Strings . =~ ste 
No. 1 Kraft ** 05%@ .06% New Burlap Cutting. @ 3. 
No, 2 Kraft ........ 084 @ 0534 Domestic Rags (New) 
Sqaw Board’ 21: @50.00” gy ¢,Price f. 0, b. Boston 
News Board ....... — @47.50 irt Cutting 15% 1S 

s d — -@45.00 New. White No. 1. . 4@ . 
Cilp Boer hag Pgs i Silesias, No: 1 11 @— 
Single Manila Pulp New: Unbleached... .14%@ .15 

lined board ...... 57.50 @60.00 Washable :...... 07%@ .08 
Single White, patent NR in aoa lay so 100%4@ — 
Wenig 200 IES. Comper Ascii io 

00 ulp Boar . rades—Blie— 

Binder Boards ...... 75.00 @85.00 Blue overalls ..... 12%4@ — 
 ~ pe am eon Sere: Fe = 
eee eeeee . . tt o @ —_— 
ahs... oe ne eee oe ‘04 @ 0S 
a Tarred, 1 Ply, so @ 160°" Deen. ,+>0.. 12 @ .12% 
Best Tarred. 2° Ply, "aa ; = Damaatie Bags (Old) 
eet eeeeeseeeee . . Pri ne . oston 
Best Tarred, 3 Ply, =“ White No. “g .f ade 
SE aca nneeteesee® 00 @ 7%. coaded ... ae 
Old Papers Miscellaneous @ — 
fee White No. 2— 

No. 1 Hard White 3.75° @ 4.00 . Repacked .....+-- a @e — 
White Blank News.. 1.75 @ 2.00 Miscellaneous 525 @ — 
Manila Env. Cuttings 2.80 @ 3.00 Thirds and Blues— 

No. 2 Hard White.. 3.25 @ 3.50 Repacked ........ 500 @ — 
No. 1 Soft White ... .02%@ .03 Miscellaneous 3.50 @ = 
No. 2 Soft White ... .02%@ .03 Roieg Stock—- 

No. 1 Mixed ....... 1.60 @ 1.75 No. 1 ta tehigs vee 2.155 @— 
No. 2 Mixed ....... 1.25 @ 1.50 BO. BS scdicb bankas 190 @ — 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 2.00 @ 1.75 Oe a azs @ a 
No. 1 Books, Heavy 1.25 @ — i S  cadenoranesy : @ 


PHILADELPHIA 






















Paper i 

Se a 07 @ .40 F. o. b. Phila. 

SD oo eee ee ae ll @ .40 Gunny, No. 1— 

Writings— I, wie nies em 3.00 @ 3.25 
Superfine ........ 13 @ .18 Domestic ........ - 3.00 @ 3.25 
Extra fine ....... — @ .22 Manila Rope ..... 4.75 @ 6.00 
. Sea -20 @ .26% Sisal Rope ......... 250 @ — 
Fine, No. OD acieee 16 @ .25 Mixed Rope ....... 1.00 @ 1.25 
St Nee gesvget 12 @ .20 Scrap Burlaps .... 2.25 @ 2.50 

Dee cee. es scored 06%@ .07 Wool Tares, heavy.. 2.00 @ 2.13 

Book, S. S. & C.... 06 @ .07% Mixed Strings .... 1.25 @ — 

Book, Coated ...... 11 @ .16 No. 1, New Light 

Coated Lithograph... .09 @ .12 DOOD sé issee dak 50 @ 3.75 

Label iLeoneeatbe net .09 12 New Burlap Cut- 

oo, gers gasses 03%4@ .04 MN:  ciskdaars tas 3.25 @ 3.50 

No. ute ania... .09”%,@ — 

Manila Sul., No. 1.. .04%@ .06 Old Papers 

SS Oe ee 04 @ .04% F. o. b. Phila. 

7 EE. o noheote OS%@ .05% Shevinge— 

Bee. BURGE inne 06%@ .06% 1 Hard White 3.50 @ 3.60 

Common Bogus 02%e@ — No: 2 Hard White 3.00 @ 3.25 

Straw Board ....... 56.00 @55.00 No. 1 Soft White. 2.60 @ 2.70 

News Board Y e — No. 2 Soft White. 2.00 @ 2.20 

Chip Board J e— No. 1 Mixed -. 150 @ 1.60 

Wood Pulp Board... 4.50 @ 5.00 No. : Mixed ape 1.00 @ 1.10 

Carload Lots Solid Ledger Stock. 1.75 @ 1.90 

Binder B a ) Writing Paper ..... 1.60 @ 1.65 
sneer Soarcs “ No. 1 Books, heavy. 1.30 @ 1.40 
Per Pi Nsssiesae 75.00 @80.00 No. 2 Books, light. 1.20 @ 1.25 
Carload lots ...... 65.00 @70.00 No. 1 New Manils.. 1.80 @ 2.00 

Tarred Felts— No. 1 Old Manila... 1.60 @ 1.75 
MeGMAr 2. ....000. 66.00 @68.00 Print Manila ....... 1.25 @ 1.35 
Slaters ....-.. »..70.00 @72.00 Container Manila ... 1.00 @ 1.10 

Best Tarred, 1-ply Old Kraft ......... 2.00 @ 2.10 
ED sevens ss 1.85 @ 1.95 Common Paper ..... 50 @ .60 

Best Tarred, 2-ply Straw Board, Chip.. .60 @ .65 
(per GON) secs. <<. 1.55 @ 1.70 Binders Bd., Chip... 60 @ .65 

Best Tarred, 3-ply... 2.10 @ 2.15 Overissue News .... .85 @ 1.00 

No. 1 Mixed Paper. 65 @ .70 O'd Newspaper ..... 70 @ .75 

Domestic Rags (New) Domestic Rags (Old) 
ri Mill, £. ; ila. White, No. 1— 

fee aeaee toh Tim Repacked ........ 6.75 @ 7.00 

— Miscellaneous ..... 6.25 @ 6.50 
New White, No. 1 .13%@ .14 White, No. 2— 

New White, No, 2 .06 @ .08 Repacked ........ 05 @ .05% 
Sitesias, No. 1 ... .10%@ .11 ; Miscellaneous .04K%@ .05 
New Unbleached... .14 @ .14% Thirds and Blucs— 

TD .s0sne0e 07%@ .07% Repacked ........ 3.75 @ 4.00 
Fancy «.-4.+++... M%e .10 Miscellaneous .... 2.75 @ 3.00 

Cottons—according to grades— Black Stockings .. 4.25 @ 4.50 
Blue Overall ..... 11 @ .12 Roofing Stock— 
gn 04 @ 04% Yo. 1 @ 2.15 
New Black Soft .. .06 @ .06%4 @ 2.00 
New Light Seconds .03%@ .0334 @ 1.35 
Khaki Cuttings 06%@ «.07 @ 1.20 
Com@aray  ..ccccce @ 04% @ 1.15 
New Canvas ..... 08K%e@ .09 @ 1.10 
New Black Mixed. .05 @ .05% @ 1.05 

TORONTO 
Paper Pulp 

(Mill Prices to Jobbers f. 0. b. Mill) (F. o. b. Mill) 

Bond— Ground wood ...... 30.00 @32.50 
NN (6 nen eae 10%@ .12% Sulphite easy bleach- 

Light tinted ..... 1 13% Dn, snc tebetes ooee 60.00 @65.00 
Dark tinted ...... 12% 15 Sulphite news grade 55.00 @60.00 

Ledgers Sere .. — @ .13 Sulphite, bleached 75.00 @80.00 

ome ne 3 ines - 36 e-— ED: 55 wenesacsd 2.50 @73.00 
Ledgers, No, 2 ..... 6 e-— 

I se ns o50avan 09%e@ — Old Waste Paper 

Writing S.C. ...... pS. = (In_carload lots, f. 0. b, Toronto) 

News f. o. b. Mills— Shavings— 

Rolls (carloads) 3.50 @ — White Env. Cut... 365 @ — 
Sheets (carloads) — @ 4.25 Soft White Book 
Sheets (2 tons or shavings ....... — @ 3.15 
Pr — @ 4.60 White Bik, News.. 1.70 @ — 
Book— Book and Ledger— 
No, 1 M. (car Flat Magazine and 
EE «cn evemes 8.00 @ — Book Stock (old) 1.25 @ — 
No. 2 M (car e Light and Crum- 
loads) «1. +--+. — a. pled Book Stock. 1.10 @ — 
o. 3 F. (car- | Ledgers and Writ- 
nents sanrcast: 700 @ — ings 140 @ — 
ve ac la TIES = 
nN —— eee . -.- 8.50 @ _ Solid. Ledgers 1. ¢ 
QO. cor New Manila Cut.. — @ 1.60 
Joads) _....-.-.- cones > Printed Manilas .. 1.10 @ — 
No. 3 S (car- : Eee ee 2.25 @ — 
_loads) a ele 50 @ _ News and Scra 
No. 1 Coated an ; Strictly Overissue.. .90 @ — 
— Gocted “ena? OH nere Folded News ..... 9 @ — 
No. oate: n NI Pate 
litho ..... sy aggh80. @rete oO 
No. 3 Coated an on ; Rag 
PED. cveveebs en 12.75 @ — Domestic P 

Coated tinted ....... 56 @ — (Price to mills, f. 0. b, Toronto) 
r, “ea Per Ib. 

” eg . @ — - No. 1 White Shirt - 14% 
White Rap E @e-— Cuttings ....... -- M4nR@ 14% 
“B” Manila 7 e-— No. 2 White Shirt @ 08% 
No. 1 Manila 6.50 @ — Cuttings ...... ,-+. 08 @ = 

: @e— Fancy Shirt Cuttings .094@ . 
@ — No. 1 Old Whites... — @ — 
@ — Thirds and Blues... — @ — 
































































































